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INVITATION. 


ee are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
e © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he heroic bronze statue of the late President 
McKinley, which is soon to be unveiled at 
Adams, Massachusetts, is pictured on the front 
cover page. The statue itself is a little over 
eight feet high, and it rests on a granite pedes- 
tal. It shows the late President in the act of 
delivering an address. In his expression the 
sculptor, Augustus Lukeman of New York, 
has happily blended benevolence and firmness. 
Hon. William B. Plunkett, an intimate friend 
of the late President, led in the movement to 
secure the statue, but a very large number of 
persons, representing all classes of citizens, 
joined in it, and made it in the truest sense 
a popular tribute. Mr. McKinley was well 
known and greatly admired in Adams, where 
he had frequently been a visitor. Appropri- 
ately, the statue will stand on a triangular plot 
of ground in front of the Memorial Library, of 
which a few years ago he laid the corner-stone. 
feature of the Old-Home-Week celebration 
in a Massachusetts town is to be ‘‘a wood- 
sawing contest on the town-hall platform, for 
the town championship.’’ A man and a 
woman will be the contestants. The woman, 
we are told, is ‘‘one of the ablest women in 
the town, and makes a good living with her 
fish-pole and wood-saw, and is ready to meet’’ 
the man, ‘‘ who is also a veteran with the 
saw.’’ The high-school alumni arranged this 
exhibition—perhaps to prove that a woman can 
do anything a man can do. But it seems that 
the. demonstration might easily have taken a 
more pleasing form, and one more in keeping 
with the sympathetic and kindly spirit that 
should govern a home festival. 
Bae cheap and omnipresent trolley-car has 
roused in many a gentle breast the instinct 
of the explorer, and in these vacation days the 
newspapers tell many a tale of brave excursions 
into unknown regions. For instance, two 
young women in Bath, Maine, have planned | © 
to visit Portland, Boston, Providence and New 
York, travelling by electrics or by ‘‘opposition 
lines,’’ and spending a fortnight away from 
home—at a cost of fifteen dollars each. Their 
plan, as itemized, looks plausible. In only 
one particular had their figures been revised, 
at last accounts. Nor should one underrate 
the purchasing power of a nickel as applied to 
a trolley-car, or the possibilities opened to a 
long-headed tourist by the free-transfer system. 
Yet it is easier to make estimates at home than 
it is to carry them out abroad, and the friend- 
hest critic must feel that if a young woman 
spreads fifteen dollars over a fortnight of time 
and eight hundred miles, more or less, of travel, 
she will not have much money to squander on 
candy and peanuts. 


t this season of celebrations, Old-Home-Week 
festivals and the like, the Hartford Courant 
feels it fitting to make one urgent suggestion— 
Stop calling Connecticut the ‘*‘ Nutmeg State.’’ 
The name is based upon the tradition that once 
upon a time Connecticut people used to manu- 
facture wooden nutmegs, which they sold to their 
fellow countrymen. That isa libel, the Courant 
says. If it were true, it would be a thing 
desirable to forget, and since it is false every 
repetition defames the state and insults its citi- 
zens. ‘‘Don’t let this sort of talk go on any 
more,’’ exhorts our contemporary ; and many a 
sympathizer with that demand will feel like 
carrying the thought a little further. Let us 
add, then, that a belittling nickname may be 
applied in all friendliness, even as a pet name: 
but just so surely as it does belittle its object— 
no matter whether that object be a great state 
or a small boy--just so surely will it sometimes 
be used maliciously or in the wrong company, 
and do its victim serious, lasting harm. 
A* time is probably the best time to see the 
results of intensive cultivation, and it was 
near the end of the recent continued drought 
when, with that purpose in view, a party of 
interested persons visited a farm in Higganum, 
Connecticut, which is famous through all that 
region for its crops of hay. The location is on 
a considerable eminence, the land overrun 








originally with ledges and stones of all shapes | 
|and sizes. The plan of treatment was to pul- 

verize, not to turn over, the sod, and make it, 
| immediately available for plant food, rather than | 

to turn over the sod, rotate hoed crops a couple 

of years, and then seed down for hay. In fitting 

the land it was worked more than forty times 

with different farm implements, and with the 

| help of a comparatively small quantity of ferti- 

lizer it has since produced hay crops so enormous 

that the glory of the place is reflected from all 

the agricultural papers. 

On the same farm is a five-acre plum orchard. 
The land is a sort of gravelly loam that 
abounds in small stone, situated on the highest 
elevation on the farm, and on a considerable 
incline at that. Four years ago fourteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five trees were set out. Not 
an ounce of fertilizer has been used—but a 
double cutaway had been sent through the long 
rows five times, up to the first of June, this 
year. In the last two years some fifteen hun- 
dred baskets of large plums have been gathered ; 
the trees are thrifty and well forward; a good 
crop was promised for this year, and even on 
this leachy, gravelly soil, upon which no rain 
had fallen for more than two months, one had 
only to shuffle his foot along the surface to 
uncover moisture. 

Truly there are better things than fertilizer. 
Not to it, but to intensive cultivation, must we 
look for advances in farming. 
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BREAKING THE SYSTEM. 


5 i Matthews baby began life by rule. The 
Chicago News says that he was never 
rocked or trotted, for fear it would joggle his 
brain. He was never addressed in baby talk, 
for that would be an insult to his dawning 
intelligence. He was not allowed to suck his 
thumb, because that practice tends to make 
protruding upper teeth. He was not permitted 
to have playthings, for they might excite in 
him an abnormal desire for amusement. 


When he was six months old, plump and 
satin-skinned, his mother, worn out by uphold- 
ing the system, had to go away for a rest. 
Her mother was summoned to take care of 
baby during the interval, and Mrs. Matthews 
delivered him over with a sinking heart. 

“Don’t forget to have Sarah air his nursery 
— minutes a day,’’ she implored. ‘‘ And 

Il take his temperature every day, and his 
a, and —_ him a times a week, and 
send me reports he turned to her 
husband. Oh 4 om, unhappily, “do 
you yd mother can manage ? 

tthews an a grin. 

Well, ”* he sai to raise 
— children of her own. That wasn’t so bad.” 

t the end of a month Mrs. Matthews had 
uaieal her health, and being homesick, she 
decided to return without notifying the family 
in advance. Jane, the housemaid, opened 


pF TA, said Mrs. Matthews. ‘‘I want 
to surp' 

A queer medley of sounds issued from the 
nurse! She opened yO door. There was 
Mr. Matthews on the Spatent eae 
— uncouth capers with | his er 


The baby, holding a cracker in his hand, was 
— at dete S of his voice. 
te overthrow of the system. 

wt p + started forward. At sight of 
her Mr. Matthews collapsed and Sarah drop’ 
the drum. Only the grandmother kept 
presence of min 

“Clara,’’ said ‘she, **I gave up your ridicu- 
lous system at the ‘start. I was bound tha’ 
this poor little innocent should have one good 
time in his life. Now you can begin your 
convict system again. Take the child. Weigh 
him. Examine him under a microscope. See 
if = grandmother has hurt him.’’ 

Mrs. Matthews received her son in her arms. 

“‘He’s as rosy as a POpPY,,, mother,’’ she 
owned. ‘‘He weighs like lea 
“ ba system has been permanently discon- 
nued. 
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WAKING THE SLEEPERS. 


northeastern part of Kent, England, is 
devoted to the cultivation of cherries, and 
during the season of picking and marketing the 
fruit the villagers are all ‘‘up a tree.’’ Early 
hours are the rule then, and many are the 
contrivances for waking the tired ones. 


At the first dawn of day there are gun reports 
on all sides, as if the country were in a state of 
siege. But this is not the only noise, for it is 
supplemented with a kind of tea-tray arrange- 
ment by which those of too tender an age to 
use firearms may earn both their living and the 
everlasting hatred of those who are not afflicted 
with ness. There would be a chance in 
Kent for that ingenious — who invented 
the effectual scarecrow. —- - the results 
of his first experiment ne yankee’s remark 
was, ‘‘Was it a success? Why, yes, I rather 

ess it was. One old crow was so scared that 

e brought back a grain of corn he had stolen 
teres days before.’’ 
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A LONG APPRENTICESHIP. 


juvenile patriotic club, says the New York 

Times, was recently addressed by Gen. 

O. O. Howard. At the dinner a little fellow 
near the general displayed a good appetite. 


a eat well, my son,”’ said the old soldier. 
**Yes, sir.’ 
General Howard’ s eyes beamed upon the boy. 
‘*Tf you love your flag as well as your dinner, 3 
he continued, **you’ll make a good patriot.’’ 
ai sir,’? was the laconic answer, ‘‘but 
I’ve been practising eating for twelve years, 


the | and hely 








and I ain’t owned a gun but six months. 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Rosco. STAMMERERS' 12} ifemoneSt,soston. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxBuRY, MAss. sndividaal teachin pond i* 
pictures and cire F, KNAPP. 








K IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N.H. 

* ~ ye S siti, ss yeas. College Se Freperatory, 
speci cou 

worthy students of faites, means. ERNEST Roiston 

WwooD: Y, , REV. F. E. CLARK, D.D., Pres. of Trustees. 


The Colby Academy, 
New London, N. H. 
51st year begins Sept. 15, 1903. Coeducational. Courses: 


Classical, Scientitic, Literary, Co Commercial Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. HORA’ A.M., Principal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Two years’ course for teachers of gymnastics. Post- 
graduate course in and dical gymnastics. 
Summer courses. 
E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 


alli Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary ,4c2gemy for Hess 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 

Fully eq ice laboratories in. 7, Chemistry and 


= ol O08. + ates tic Field, 4¢ mile wi straightawa 
rack JOSEPH H. ld seme a A.M., Prineipai. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College. Endowed. $130. year. For catalogue apply to 
DOW ACADEMY. 


“ ” 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, heel, Notrrtation: Heavy 
Linen $1.75, Linen $ Silk $8.00, Silk 

8u; ary St oun "Linen $2.00 to $4.50 50. Sink 

$3.00 to $6.00. _ Fit af se ity guaran . Illus. 

cata. free. FRANK W. GORSE CO., Mfrs., Highlandville, Mass. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- 
pineceing. Ch Cc hemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
w. Elective courses in ges, Sciences, 

4 Hitstory.ete. SMititary Drill. ecessary expenses 
about $200 ayear. Geo. Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-fourth year opens 
September 16th. ag instruction in actual practice. 

J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Near City Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, BosTon, Mass. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A 8chool for h and dry location. Laboratories. 
New gymna um. oo ny Meg life. 
—- retail fly oe tod fotl ne Hy — wey my 
carefu 5 qpoes -page illustrations. sous fi ree on 
reque ea ful age illuntrationsy a Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like a. thorough and efficient training 
in gee pa gee om of a broad culture, a loyal 

school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits ool terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 

For Young Men and coung Women, Lo- 
cation among the hills of Nort _~ oa Mass. 
1100 feet shove sea-level. Two h ide 
Boston. Modern Buildings. Sev eral Courses of 
Study. pases pond Departments. Well-equipped 
Laborato: ymnasium. New Athletic 
ae. Certincate” ‘Admits to Leading ing Colleges. 

$250 pa necessary expenses ~ ieoeeee 
room, tuition, Me. Catalogue tent on request 
H. 8. COWELL, A. M., . 


















































_ MITCHELL'S MILITARY scroon, 


Billerica, Mass. 








A strictly_select Military Home School. hteen 
miles f rom Boston, and six em from Lowell. — for 
=, t and - ¥ col “>. 5 cial 

ore and training to you ng boys 7 to 10. to 50 
ent military Ga No 
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When in search of health 
and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 

ce from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has ae ge to 
improve ought to know about “PRAGON” 


Look for large ad.in Aug. issue. PORTLAND 
We send full information Free. 
CEMENT. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway. New York. 
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plate watch-cases, jewelry 
plate pew forks, wposee, ete., and 
articles of brass and stee 
Apparatus, with — Micka, -~ 
With supply of Gold, 
With Gold and Silver and Nickel, $3. 3 
Matled on receipt of =e by money 


eulars and Manufac fact rea! PLAT ou a 
an ee. anu rers’ -* TFITS for 
factory, oF yh custom-work. “Address dress Dep't 


Electrotechnic & Chemical C » (Ime.) 
(Agents Wanted). 72 Washington Square, South, New York City. 








Announcement 
of The Youth’s 
Companion’s 
Photographic 
Contest for 1903 


A Grand Award of 
$100.00 


Is offered for the best set of pic- 
tures, not less than five in num- 
ber, in which the human figure is 
the chief point of interest. 


SIX 
Graded Awards 


Aggregating $200.00 








Will be given for the six next best sets. 


Three 
Special Awards. 


AWARD A, $25.00. Working Interiors. 
AWARD B, $25.00. Out-of-door Sports. 
AWARD C, $25.00. Studies of Plant Life. 

















red — only ; sees, ¢ good character. Al 
uates of college d instructors of experience. 
eceives boys from 7 to's 16 inclusive. Manual training 
department thoroughly equipped. Send for illus. booklet. 


M. C. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 


Burdett 
College 


Begins 
Tues., 
Sept. 1. 


Open for visitors all the year round. Prospectus Free 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 




















Conditions. 


The conditions are substantially the 
same as have governed The Companion 
Exhibits successfully for seven years. 
Every contributor must be an amateur. 
Contributors may send any number of pic- 
tures. Each picture must be mounted 
singly. The class and name and address 
must be written on the back of each 
picture. No picture can be paid for or 
returned. 


Announcement containing de- 
tailed information will be sent 
on receipt of name and address. 


Competition will close at noon Oct. 31, 1903. 
Exhibition Opens Dec. 1, 1903. 
Photographs should be carefully 


wrapped, fully prepaid, and should bear 
the name of the sender on the outside. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


... Class. BOSTON, MASS. 
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iF ae minutes before 
{ ten, and the corridor 

225 gongs clanged out the 
quarter-hour recreation period 
before bedtime. 

You hated gongs; they made 
you long for the little happy 
homes where people do not get 
up, go to bed, eat, work, play, 
pray, all at the summons of gongs, gongs, 
gongs! On the long corridor the electric lights 
dimmed-suddenly almost to darkness, and then 
flamed up again, giving warning that in fifteen 
minutes more they would be turned off. 

Simultaneously with the sounding of the gongs 
came the noise of doors flung open, and of calls 
and laughing. It seemed to you that the 
laughter was as sudden and automatic as the 
gongs or the dipping of the lights. It was all 
a great machine, anyway, set going by a button 
pressed at the desk of a lady in a little office 
down - stairs, a tall and terrifying lady, who 
owned the school—and you. 

A scurry of soft-slippered feet and a line of 
girls in kimonos swept past your door, in 
a noisy, nonchalant fashion that presaged 
they would be none too orderly when, in 
just ten minutes more, you must command, 

** Quiet, girls!’’ 

You hear Perey Wilson’s voice down by 
the water-cooler, ringing, boyish. How 
wide-awake the girls are! So slow they will 
be to go to their rooms at ten, when shyly 
but persistently you will plead with them 
to do so. You are so afraid of them, 
these tall young ladies, so wholly self- 
sufficient. 

At five minutes after ten you must go 
along the corridor, opening each door and 
looking in to see that each room is as quiet 
and dark as it loudly proclaims itself to be. 

Do they dream, those girls, how hot-cheeked 
it makes you, that impertinent nightly 
intrusion for which you are paid? 

You had thought it would be so different, 
that you would kiss and tuck them in as 
you did your own little Lena at home. 

Tears—hot, homesick tears—come, but 
you dash them away quickly, for by rule 
and regulation your door stands wide open. 
You may not even have the privacy of tears 
—you, with the face so childishly round 
and sweet and wide-eyed above the dainti- 
ness of your widow’s collar; you, Mrs. 
Stanward, for three weeks mistress of 
Corridor B, the naughtiest, noisiest corridor 
in Miss Margaret Martin’s school for girls. 

It is over, you are back in your room 
again, and the door is shut. The girls are all 
in bed—at least they were three minutes ago. 

Was that a candle-gleam on the snow 
from Annette Lill’s window? No; surely 
it is gone now. That is Perey Wilson, 
chatting through the register to Mary 
Holmes. Shall you go and speak to her? 
Perhaps she will stop soon, even if you do 
not speak; also, perhaps she will not stop 
even if you do. At any rate, you sit 
listening, worried. 

You think over the same old thoughts 
you have thought every evening since you 
came. It is all for Lena, all for Lena. 
You say it over and over; but how your 
arms and eyes and heart ache for the sight 
and touch of her, your one little twelve- 
year-old, who is all the infinite wealth that 
Ted left to you! 

But come, be practical, do! Could you 
expect your sister’s husband to support you 
and Lena both? And it is a gracious privilege 
that you should be earning money, even if 
Miss Martin has somewhat clearly intimated 
that it is in her charity to a niece’s friend that 
you are doing so. 

Three hundred dollars a year for the keeping 
of the laundry accounts, the care of the table 
linen and the management, both moral and 
physical, of the twenty girls on Corridor B— 
more truly of nineteen girls, and Perey Wilson. 

The two first-named duties you can accom- 
plish with much painstaking and pursing of 
the lips—but the girls, the girls! And Perey 
Wilson! You did not know that such girls 
existed, so loud-voiced and lofty, so imperturb- 
able in defiance of law and order. 

Only that afternoon Percy, flying past Mrs. 
Stanward’s door during study-hour, when she 
should have been in her room, had suddenly 
wheeled about and entered, holding out a box 
of forbidden candies. 

“*‘Won’t you have some, Mrs. Stanward ?’’ 

‘‘O Perey, you ought to be in your room! 
Please go to your room!’ 

*‘All right, I will; but have some, won’t 
you ?99 

“‘I ought to take it away from you. Oh, 
what ought I to do?’’ 

“‘Why, eat it of course!’ 





Perey’s eyes 


THE MISTRESS 
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danced as she looked down at the little mistress 
from her stalwart height, She tossed half the 


sweets upon the table and had flown, whistling, | 


down the corridor before Mrs. Stanward caught 
her breath. 

It is not a cheering thought to know that 
your predecessor in office had to leave in mid- | 
term on account of nervous prostration. 





DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


Stanward was not very worldly-wise, but she | 


knew what it portended when Miss Griggs 
of the orderly corridor below left her own 
precincts and ascended to Corridor B especially 
to lecture Percy Wilson, who remained per- 


fectly silent and respectful during the inter- | 


view, and was ten times more unmanageable 
after it. 


Mrs. Stanward appreciated the motives caus- | 


ing Miss Minor, a veteran grown somewhat 
grim and grizzled in the service, to make her a 
two-hour call to declare unto her the story of 


two mistresses who had left the school, not of | 
all because they had not managed | 


free will, 
other corridors and other Percy Wilsons. Miss 
Minor had been explicit in showing that Miss 


Martin preferred to dismiss the mistresses rather | 


than the Percys. 

For Miss Martin liked Perey Wilson, and so 
did most other people. Even Mrs. Stanward 
herself, in a frightened, self-reproaching fashion, 
liked Perey Wilson. There was a twinkle in| 
Perey’s eyes when she looked into those of the 
mistress that reminded the lonely little lady of | 
Ted. 
at her—she never quite understood why. 

Yet for all Perey’s popularity, her position in 
the school was growing a little precarious. The 


Miss Minors and the Miss Griggses were 


‘By Winjred MKirkliand\ 


Just so his eyes had sometimes twinkled | 
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Corridor B—’”’ 
sounded in her ears. ‘‘ Perhaps 
the girls will be good, after 
all,’’ the mistress murmured to 
herself; but she knew that she 
was hopeless. 

For a day or two all went 


the words 








> well. Then one night Mrs. Stan- 
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shaking their heads no less over Perey than 
over the mistress who could not manage her. 
Meanwhile, whether or not they themselves 
realized the fact, Percy and Mrs. Stanward 
| were both on strict probation. 
The two persons concerned were not left long | 
in ignorance of this circumstance. One morning 





Mrs. | there were two interviews in Miss Martin’s | 


** WON'T YOU HAVE SOME, 
MRS. STANWARD ? ”’ 





office, Percy’s first. In both interviews Miss 
Martin did all the talking, and her voice and 
eyes were hard and metallic ; 


closed lids for an instant, then remarked to the 
portrait of her colonial grandmother, ‘‘I wish 
| 1 were a charwoman. It would be easier.’’ 

Perey went straight to her room, hustled her 
roommate out into the hall and locked the door. 
“*I want to think!’’ she explained, shortly. 

She threw up the window and let the cold 
air blow upon her. There were dangerous fires 
in her eyes, her breath came sharply. 

‘*Oh,’’ she said, ‘*I wish I could have a gallop 
| across the prairies or see the baby at home for 
a little while! It would be safer. I like Miss 
Martin better than anybody else in this place, 
and yet to tell me that she’d expel me for the 
next scrape I got into was just like giving me a 
dare. I always take a dare. I wonder — 

Mrs. Stanward also had locked her door, and 
was standing at her window in weary, white- | 
lipped pain. She had failed, when she had | 
tried so hard! 

‘*I just wanted to mother them,’’ she whis- 
| pered. ‘*I thought they’d be like Lena.” She | 
leaned her forehead on the sash, for she was | 
almost faint with longing for her child. 

‘If there is one further complaint against 





but after the door | 
| was shut she leaned back in her chair with | 


ward, who had at last fallen 
asleep after fitful wakefulness, sat up in bed sud- 
denly. She had heard a door close and a burst 
of laughter quickly suppressed. Apprehension 
made her wide-awake. In a trice her candle 
was lighted, her wrapper and slippers donned, 
and she was hurrying down the corridor. 

On the farther staircase she saw the shadowy 
form of Miss Griggs, but seeing Mrs. Stanward, 
the shadow disappeared. 

The mistress knocked at Perey Wilson’s door, 
and then, for desperation had made her bold, 
flung it open. The room was brilliant with 
candles and redolent with banqueting, and every 
| girl of the twenty was there. 

Mrs. Stanward looked at them for an instant, 
quite pale. “If there is any further com- 
plaint against Corridor B —’’ the words 
were still in her ears. 

She said not a word, but suddenly lifting 
her hand to her eyes, leaned sobbing 
against the door. 

Now of all foolish and weak - minded 
things for a sensible grown woman to do, 
this was the weakest; but if Mrs. Stanward 
had chosen to do that which should make 
twenty thoughtless girls most embarrassed 
and most miserable, she could not have 
succeeded better. 

They had been caught in many a 
prank before, but they had never seen a 
mistress cry. Moreover, they had known 
this mistress only a month, and in that time 
they had not been very courteous or very 
kind, and their conduct gave them no right 
to try to comfort her. 

Mrs. Stanward, as she stood there, her 
curls loose about her shoulders, looked like 
a homesick, helpless little girl. The twenty 
wriggled in shamefaced silence until Percy 
sprang up. 

**Girls, go to your rooms right away! 
Mrs. Stanward, you’d better come to yours, 
too.”’ 

She put a strong arm about the little mis- 
tress, and led her back to her bed. She 
tucked her into it in swift, masterful fashion, 
then knelt beside her. She took Mrs. 
Stanward’s hands in hers. She seemed 
unspeakably strong and comforting. 

‘I am so sorry, Mrs. Stanward,’’ she 
said. ‘‘We never dreamed you’d mind like 
this. Why do you mind so much ?’’ 

‘* Because I have to go home now. 

“Why?” said Perey, fiercely; but her 
keen brain had already guessed why. 

**Miss Martin said so.’’ 

‘Why didn’t she say so to me? If she 
only had said that !’’ Perey’s cheeks were 
burning red. 

Mrs. Stanward looked up at her, her 
lips trembling. ‘‘And I wanted to mother 
you!’’ she said. 

This was something new in Percy’s 
experience. Many a teacher and mistress 
and principal had reproved her, but no one 
had ever said that. It brought a little catch 
in Perey’s breath, and yet it was a little 
funny, too—this poor, helpless little lady, 
and Perey herself so big and sturdy. 

‘*But the worst is Lena.’’ Mrs. Stan- 
ward was talking as she had not talked to any- 
body for months. 

“Who is Lena?’’ asked Perey. 

**My little girl.’’ 

Perey felt herself grow hot all over. ‘‘Do 
you mean,’’ she asked it solemnly, as if she 
were pronouncing a penalty upon herself, ‘ ‘that 
you needed—the money—for Lena ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Lena’s mother, ‘‘and this was 
| the only chance. I did not think it would be 
so hard, but I guess I didn’t try the right way 
—and I was homesick—and I wanted Lena!’’ 

‘And we were beastly to you!’’ 

How Percy wished there were something 

| comforting for her to say! Indeed, it was only 
when people were sad that they really knew 
Percy. When she stole out that night Mrs. 
Stanward had forgiven and forgotten, and had 
fallen asleep to the gentle touch of loving fingers 
smoothing her brow and hair. 

But Percy lay awake so long that in the end 

| She overslept, and was late for breakfast—not a 
propitious beginning for the morning she had 
| planned. At ten o’clock she was alone with 
Miss Martin in the office. She had not waited 
to be summoned. Her cheeks and eyes were 
very bright, but her words were carefully con- 
trolled, rapidly as she had been speaking. 
| ‘*Miss Martin,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘it would be 
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terrible if I should have to be punished like 
this, by having Mrs. Stanward go, for some- 
thing I never meant, never understood !’’ 

Miss Martin was looking a little haggard about 
the eyes and lips. Percy’s eyes, unfailingly 
sympathetic, noted this. 

‘*It would be a great relief to me,’’ said Miss 
Martin, with a weariness she did not attempt 
to conceal, ‘‘if you and Mrs. Stanward could 
both stay with us.’’ 

“TI did not ask for myself,’’ said Percy, all 
haughtiness in an instant. : 

‘*T know,’’ said Miss Martin, smiling just a 
little, ‘‘but I think perhaps you may stay.’’ 

Percy’s eyes, as they met Miss Martin’s, 
smiled also, just a little. ‘‘I don’t deserve 
it,’’ she said. 

‘**But,’’ resumed Miss Martin, with a quick 
frown, “as for Mrs. Stanward, she cannot 
manage Corridor B.’’ 

**She can manage me,’’ said Percy, ‘‘and I 
can manage Corridor B. There won’t be any 
more trouble.’’ 

This must be true if Percy said so, Miss 
Martin knew. She looked at Percy long and 
silently, then at last said: 

“Very well.” 

A great joy broke over Percy’s face and was 
reflected on Miss Martin’s. 

‘*Now there’s something else, Miss Martin,’’ 
Perey went on. ‘‘You know Lena? Well,’’ 
here Percy reddened and grew shy, as she 
always did on the rare occasions when it was 
necessary for her to refer to her wealth, ‘ ‘father 
lets me do just what I please with my money. 
Don’t you think we could arrange—don’t you 
think Lena might come here to school ?’’ 

Miss Martin looked grave, and hesitated before 


answering. ‘‘Perhaps Mrs. Stanward would 
be unwilling to have you do this. You would 
have to ask her.’’ 


Perey’s eager face had clouded at first, but 
suddenly the old twinkle came into her eyes and 
the quick dimples to her cheeks. ‘‘May I not 
postpone asking her until after Lena comes? 
Where is she? How can we get hold of her?’’ 

Then followed fifteen minutes of such happy 
plotting as would have surprised Miss Griggs 
and Miss Minor, and most of all Mrs. Stanward, 
could they have peeped through the door of 
Miss Martin’s private office. 

Meanwhile the poor little mistress of Corridor 
B was going about her duties with a heavy 
heart. Every hour she expected a summons to 
the office, but none came; not that day or the 
next. She wondered when she would have to 
begin her packing. Moreover, she felt a new 
regret in the thought of departure, for since 
that naughty night nothing was so orderly and 
demure as Corridor B and the girls. 

The young ladies of whom she was in such 
awe had showed her another side of them- 
selves. Shyly and shamefacedly, but genuinely, 
they had been trying to be friendly with their 
little mistress, until she felt her heart going out 
to them just as she had thought it would before 
she had come and tried and failed. 

‘*They are a little like Lena, after all,’’ she 
said to herself. 

It was now the third day after the interrupted 
feast, and still no summons; but in the early 
afternoon came a note in the dreaded hand- 
writing. Mrs. Stanward shivered as she opened 
it, but it contained only detailed directions for a 
shopping tour into the city, to be undertaken 
that afternoon. 

The errands proved rather troublesome, and 
it was dark before Mrs. Stanward found herself 
back at the school. As she mounted the steps 
of her corridor she heard the stealthy shutting 
of door after door, as if behind them was much 
restlessness. In the shadows of the corridor she 
saw a trunk standing before her door—her own, 
of course, brought down from the trunk-loft in 
her absence! Yet in her room she saw the flow 
of an open fire in the grate, an unaccustomed 
treat, by whom ordered ? 

Suddenly out of the dusk and the fireglow 
sprang a little somebody, warm-lipped, silken- 
curled. Through the silent corridor, sweet and 
shrill rang a child’s voice: 

“‘O marmie, marmie darling, I’ve come to 
live with you!’’ 


it 
“N. G.” 


By L. M. Burns. 
H FOM, a Chinese cook in the employ of 
A a family in California, was a great 
admirer of the youngest son, a daring 
and mischievous boy of sixteen. 

Ah Fom himself, to quote the description of 
Doctor Faustus in the old legend, ‘‘had a 
naughty mind, and was otherwise addicted,’’ 
especially to profanity. He evidently regarded 
Fred as a profitable model to study, although 
the lad’s worst vice was slang, which he used 
at times with dramatic intensity. His favorite 
invective was “‘N. G.,’’ and Ah Fom secretly 
added it to his own vocabulary. 

Ah Fom’s profanity was fearful to listen to, 
howbeit unintelligible to English ears. He 
usually worked himself up to a climax, and 
then resumed his task with the smiling equa- 
nimity of mien peculiar to Celestials. 

One day company was expected, and Ah Fom 
was endeavoring to outshine himself. He had 
mixed the particular cake which was the pride 
of his heart, and put it in the oven. ‘Then, in 
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the hurry of his other work, he forgot it. When 
the mistress came and asked to see it, he flew 
to the oven and found it burned to charcoal. 
The rage of Ah Fom was dreadful to behold. 
He whirled round like a top, with his pigtail 
flying, uttering words so diabolical in their in- 
flection that the mistress fled in terror ; and then, 
impelled by curiosity, she paused by the door. 
Ah Fom whirled and swore, and swore and 





T has often been said that every one should 
| feel a pride in his profession or occupation 

in life, whatever that occupation or profession 
may be. I have often tried, therefore, to 
assume this virtue in speaking of my own voca- 
tion, and sometimes have so far succeeded as to 
announce myself to strangers as ‘‘a merchant 
in optical goods,’”’ and have even so designated 
myself on my business cards. 

But whenever any of my old friends and 
schoolmates—some of whom are now judges 
and members of Congress—get together to talk 
over former times, and any one of them inquires 
about me, some one always replies, ‘‘Oh, 
Charley is just a glasses pedler, and never will 
be anything else, I guess.’’ 

That is what I am, and it is useless to try to 
disguise it. Since setting up a sales wagon and 
span of horses, however, I have sometimes ven- 
tured to style myself a travelling optician; to 
some minds this seems more important than 
‘‘glasses pedler.’’ But for twelve years I 
tramped over the country, through nearly every 
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I KNEW HOW TO TOUCH THESE PEOPLE. 


state and territory of the Union, with my stock of 
eye-glasses and spectacles in a pack on my back. 

What can a pedler of glasses have to write 
about, do you ask? Not much, perhaps, 
although I have now and then had some amu- 
sing experiences. Yet I should hardly venture 
to speak of them but for one trip which I made 
in the year 1886, a risky venture for me, 
although it resulted in my being able to invest 
in my wagon and horses. 

In the fall of 1885 I found myself at El 
Paso, Texas, and having penetrated thus far to 
the southwest, I yielded to a desire to see old 
Mexico, and journeyed southward over the new 
railroad, stopping to sell goods at Chihuahua, 
Querétaro and Leon. 

After a month in the City of Mexico, I went 
down to Puebla and Vera Cruz. Thence, 
instead of returning to New Orleans, as had 
been my first plan, I continued on to Aspinwall, 
Panama, and down the west coast of South 
America to Callao, Lima and Valparaiso. 

I had picked up a working knowledge of the 
Spanish language as I journeyed, and by means 
of cards and circulars in Spanish, I contrived to 
do so good a business that at Valparaiso I 
replenished my stock by a fresh order of thirty- 
five gross of the fifty-cent grades. 

From Valparaiso I proceeded to Santiago de 
Chile, and thence, toward the end of 1886, 
crossed the Andes by way of the passes into 














whirled, until it seemed to the single spectator 
as if he must drop exhausted. 

And then, with the air of having reached 
the very quintessence of profanity, he brought 
down his foot once, twice, thrice, and cried, 
“N. G.! N. G.! N. G.!’ 

When the mistress recovered from her 
emotion, he was placidly mixing the batter 
for another cake! 
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Argentina. During the spring and summer of 
1887 I visited Mendoza, Tucuman and Cordova, 
and by May—an autumn month here—reached 
the city of Buenos Ayres. 

Buenos Ayres, however, proved too metro- 
politan to be a profitable market for me, and I 
was about to take passage for Rio and home, 
when I heard of a town to which it was said 
no ‘‘merchant in optical goods’’ had penetrated 
for fifteen years. This lost town was the city 
of Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay. I was 
assured that not a pair of spectacles could be 
bought there, and that the poor people had 
forgotten that such relief from the infirmities of 
age could be obtained or had ever existed! 

I was naturally interested in such a state of 
affairs, and made further inquiries. The 
account was confirmed by people who had been 
there. Clearly, here was my opportunity, and 
after some hesitation I laid in a new stock in 
trade, and paid fifty pesos for a ticket by 
steamer to Asuncion, which was six days’ 
journey up the Parana and Paraguay rivers. 

One may well ask how the 
capital of a South American state 
could be without spectacles. It 
had come about in this wise: In 
1864 Paraguay was under the 
control of a savage despot named 
Francisco Solano Lopez, who 
declared himself dictator. It was 
Lopez’ ambition to become the 
Napoleon of South America. To 
this end he fomented a war 
against Argentina, Uruguay and 
Brazil, as a preliminary to found- 
ing a grand new empire. The 
war raged with varying fortunes 
for five years, until Lopez finally 

fell in battle, but not before 
an appalling proportion of the 
ished. The Spanish-Ameri- 
can race in the country was 
almost exterminated. Com- 
merce with Europe and North 
America ceased. Grass grew 
in the streets of Asuncion; 
and for twelve or fifteen years 
Paraguay was ‘‘a dead na- 
tion,’’ forgotten by the rest 
of the world. 
At last, as time went on, 
the population increased to 
its normal size. Trade and manu- 
factures began again, —necessities 
first, luxuries more tardily,—and 
this was the condition of affairs 
when I went there. 

It chanced that I arrived at 
Asuncion on the evening of the 
day before a national fiesta, or 
festival. There was to be a 
bull-fight, of course, in an arena 
outside the city. A South Ameri- 
can fiesta without a bull - fight 
would be like a Fourth of July 
without firecrackers. 

After inquiries, I found my way 
to a ramshackle building called 
the Hotel Francia, and had to fight for posses- 
sion of my room and bed with a lot of hideous, 
yellow-and-black spiders as large as saucers. 

About an hour before sunrise the sewage 
odors of the place drove me out for a walk, and 
not a hundred yards from the ‘‘hotel’’ I was 
struck at in the street by a little snake called a 
nandurie. I killed the venomous little wretch 
and went on, feeling homesick. 

No one was yet astir. About half the 
houses, indeed, were uninhabited ruins, with 
tall weeds and grass growing about them. I 
came to a large, lofty building with broken 
windows, which I knew, from pictures I had 
seen, was the Lopez palace. Hearing a frightful 
snarling somewhere in the rear, I reconnoitered, 
and in the patio came upon a monstrous jaguar, 
chained up as a ‘‘pet,’? I suppose! When the 
beast saw me he leaped in the air to the end of 
his chain to reach me. I leaped in the air, too, 
and got away as fast as I could, for his chain 
looked slim and rusty. 

Taking another street, I wandered disconso- 
lately down to the river-front. Four odd - 
looking, gray canoes lay bottom up out at the 
end of a rotten pier. I started to examine them, 
but had no sooner stepped on the old pier planks 
than the canoes raised their heads and clacked 
their jaws! They were crocodiles! 

I went back to the hotel and sat about in the 
patio, fighting blue wasps for two hours or 
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more, waiting for some one to rise and get 


breakfast. In all my wanderings I had never 
before been so homesick, and I devoutly wished 
I had never come to Asuncion. 

Two hours after sunrise the town began to 
wake and bestir itself to go to the fiesta, which 
was to be held two miles away. 

After a breakfast that would have called 
forth criticism from any self-respecting pig in 
our country, I took three dozen pairs of eye- 
glasses in a small hand-bag, and joined the 
procession to the fiesta. I had no faith that I 
should sell half of them. The fiesta was a 
kind of fair where a little of everything was 
going on, riding, racing, small shows, and 
last, but not least, preparations in the large 
arena for the bull-fight. About five thousand 
people had collected, and the number was 
being constantly increased by coming throngs. 

A curious disinclination to attempt making 
sales had fallen upon me. For an hour or two 
I walked round merely as a spectator. 

Hearing a trumpet sounding at the arena, I 
drew near, and found that there was to be a 
combat between a jaguar and a crocodile before 
the regular bull-fight, which was scheduled for 
the afternoon. Every one appeared to be going 
in, so I procured a ticket and entered with the 
rest. The enclosed ring was a very large one, 
and three or four thousand persons wefe soon 
occupying the high banks of benches, which 
were like the ‘‘bleachers’’ of an American 
baseball-field. It was a truly picturesque 
throng. Most of the men wore broad, silver- 
braided sombreros and striped ponchos, and the 
women wore mantillas and carried sunshades. 

About half these people were Guarani 
Indians, pure and simple, and three-fourths of 
the other half were mestizos; that is, people 
of mixed Spanish and Indian parentage. I am 
quite sure that I was the only white American 
present. 

There was a delay of half an hour or more in 
bringing in the jaguar; and after observing the 
great size of the arena, it occurred to me that I 
might possibly sell a few pairs of eye-glasses, 
after all. So as a preliminary, I opened my 
hand-bag where I sat on a bench, and taking 
out a pair, placed them on my nose, and then, 
as an advertisement, sat surveying the arena 
through them. 

Being a stranger and in different garb from 
that of the country, I soon attracted attention. 
Whispers, low comments and suppressed laughter 
indicated that my little ruse had succeeded 
abundantly. Immediately, too, a loud guffaw 
exploded on the bench behind me. Glancing 
round, I saw that a strapping gaucho—one of 
a group of twenty or nore—was mimicking me. 
Then they all roared—swarthy fellows, evidently 
carters, or cattlemen, in dusty ponchos and 
broad hats, each with a knife in his belt and 
some with pistols; not a pleasant crowd with 
which to have trouble. 

But I had no notion of having trouble. 
Business observation and eyes naturally good 
have taught me to pick out persons with defec- 
tive vision almost at a glance. As I nodded 
pleasantly to these rough fellows and gave them 
** Buenos dias!’’ (Good morning!) I noted that 
one of them, a big chap with grizzled locks, 
was already in need of glasses, although he was 
probably not aware of his own failing eyesight. 

Addressing him most politely as sefor in 
South American Spanish, I asked him to allow 
me to adjust a pair of glasses for him, adding 
that it would enable him to see the combat 
much more plainly. 

He shook his head with a laugh, and the 
others roared again, as at a great joke. By 
this time a hundred or two of people were look- 
ing on. I then assured my gaucho, with grave 
politeness, that I was not making a jest of 
him, and then—I knew how to touch these 
people—asked him as a courtesy to a friendly 
stranger from Los Estados Unidos del Norte 
(United States) to do me the favor to look 
through the spectacles. 

He squirmed sheepishly, but a murmur from 
his fellows showed him that he could do no 
less; and so, with the bashfulness of an over- 
grown boy, he let me remove his hat and adjust 
the spectacles properly on his nose. 

All agape, the others watched him look 
round, ready to roar with laughter; and for a 
moment I feared that in his embarrassment the 
fellow would not look with attention at any- 
thing. At first he rolled his head round this 
way and that, then suddenly paused and stared 
hard across the arena. Instantly his face took 
on a look of whimsical astonishment. He 
turned and looked at the people nearer, then at 
this and that one of his fellows. 

I knew the symptoms well, and was not 
surprised to hear an exclamation of delight and 
admiration burst from his lips—for it is indeed 
a joy to see well. 

“*San Pedro! San Jago!” he cried. ‘‘ Mira 
las sefioritas !”’ (How pretty the ladies look!) 
**Como es !’’ (How’s this!) ‘‘I can see the faces 
of the people on the other side of the arena 
just as well as here! How bright the flags are! 
I can count the scales on that crocodile! It’s 
a miracle!’’ 

This fellow’s sight had no doubt been failing 
gradually for a long time, so gradually that he 
had not been aware of it. Now, in a moment, 
the glasses had restored the keen vision of his 
youth. 


‘*It’s a miracle!’’ he kept crying out. Then 






































suddenly he drew out his purse. The desire 
to buy the glasses had taken possession of him. 

I took a peso from him; but then, being too 
old a pedler in public places not to recognize the 
value of this man as an advertisement, 1 slipped 
the dollar back into his hand, and asked him to 
make the round of the benches with me and 
tell the people how well he could see. We 
started, and, to my pleasant astonishment, I 
sold those three dozen pairs of eye-glasses 
before we had gone one-quarter of the way 
round the first row of benches. 

Arranging an appointment with my delighted 
‘‘advertisement’’ at the bull-fight in the after- 
noon, I sped back to the Hotel Francia for 
three gross more of glasses, running most of the 
way—for in the peddling business, as in many 
others, 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


I knew instinctively that I had struck a 
‘*field.’’ Nor had I overestimated the market. 
Un peso proved a popular price. I sold three 
hundred and seventy-one pairs of glasses at the 
fiesta that day, at a profit of seventy-five cents 
each. 

Afterward I secured the services of that first 
customer, whose name was Benito Maiz, to go 
about with me to fiestas and similar public 
gatherings at Asuncion, Villa Rica, Concep- 
cion and other towns. Altogether I was in 
Paraguay for more than five months, and I 
flatter myself that I did much to enable the 
passing generation of Paraguayans to see more 
distinctly, for 1 sold them more than fifty gross 
of glasses. Indeed, in these later days of 


competition at home, I sometimes sigh for fresh 
Paraguays to conquer. 
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“ OU children don’t re- 
¥ member your Grand- 
father Nye,’’ said 
grandmother, as she smoothed 
the lustrous fabric that our 
rummaging had brought to light. ‘‘If you 
did, you might be wondering how I ever came 

to get this wine-colored silk. 

**Not that your grandpa was mean or cross— 
he was a dreadful good provider ; but there was 
one thing he wouldn’t do, because he said he 
didn’t believe in it, and that was to buy ‘gew- 
gaws and flummididdles’ for his women-folks. 
‘Calicoes and woolens,’ he used to say, ‘are 
good enough for any woman.’ He got kind of 
fooled into buying this. *Twas funny the way 
it happened. 

‘** About once a year he used to go to Boston 
on business. Travelling wasn’t so quick and 
easy then as it is now. He went a-horseback, 
and he carried his changes of clothes and such 
like in his saddle-bags. 

‘*Well, this time I’m speaking of, I’d got his 
things all packed in the afternoon, so he could 
make an early start next morning. I was going 
to have hot biscuits for supper, and while the 
fire was burning up I thought I might’s well 
peel some apples for sauce. So I sat there 
peeling, when in comes your grandpa and picks 
up an apple. 

‘* *Well, Rachel, girl,’ says he, ‘what shall I 
bring you from Boston ?’ 

‘*I knew pretty well that he expected I’d say 
some needles or a side-comb, or the like of that, 
but without really thinking I up and said he 
might bring me a silk dress. I hadn’t more’n 
got the words out before I was sorry. I knew 
he’d think I ‘was getting light-minded. 

‘*He didn’t say anything for a spell. When 
I looked up at him I saw he was watching me. 
All of a sudden something seemed to strike him 
funny like, and says he, giving a kind of a 
chuckle: 

“**P?ll tell you what I’ll do, Rachel,’ he 
says. ‘To-night, when I sit down to smoke 
my pipe, you get an apple and peel it, and just 
as many yards of peeling as you make,—off 
from one apple, mind you,—just so many yards 
of silk I’ll buy you in Boston.’ 

**He took his hat and went outdoors again, 
and I could hear him chuckling all the way 
down to the barn. 

‘*He hadn’t more’n got out of sight before I 
was practising on those apples. I got my little 
penknife, and I peeled just as thin and narrow 
as I could. You’d be surprised to see how 
narrow a peeling you can make when you try. 

“As soon as I got my sauce on cooking I 
went down cellar and overhauled the barrel, 
and picked out the biggest apple I could find. 
It measured nigh on to fifteen inches round, and 
with the practice I’d had I calculated I could 
make out quite a string o’ peel. 

‘* After supper your grandpa filled and lighted 
his pipe, and then says he, ‘Bring along your 
apple, Rachel.’ So I went into the pantry 
and got a pan and my penknife and the big 
apple. 

** “Hunted up a whopper, didn’t ye?’ says he. 

“**T believe there wasn’t anything said about 
the size,’ says I. 


***That’s so,’ he says. ‘Go ahead.’ 


“So I sat down beside him, and I peeled and 
peeled, and | felt pretty sure your grandpa was 
a-watching that peel as it kept on piling up in 
the pan. 

“*When I was done, alean up to the stem end, 








your grandpa didn’t say anything, but he laid | getting the silk for me. I didn’t know how 
down his pipe and took the pan, and we/| much of the whole thing was joke and how 


stretched the peeling along the sitting-room floor | much was in earnest. But the first thing he 

and through into the bedroom. Then your | took out of his saddle-bags when he got home 

grandpa took out his rule and measured it. from Boston was the package this was done 
“‘It measured seven yards and a quarter, near | up in. 

as he could figure. 1 was pretty certain he was “*Well, Rachel, girl,’ he said with a laugh, 

surprised, but he didn’t say a word. | 98 he tossed it into my lap, ‘here’s your apple- 
‘*I didn’t calculate at all on your grandpa’s | paring silk!’ ’’ 


CHASED BY 
“A STEBEBRD 
‘By Albert Ve Tolman 


HEN Harry Judson rolled out of bed bloodshot eyes, keen, spearlike horns and 
at six o’clock on the morning of October | sinewy limbs, he was by no means a pleasant 
25th, he little dreamed what excite- | adversary to encounter. 
ment the day had in store for him. Half an| On a corner was a peanut-stand kept by an 
hour later, while he was finishing his breakfast, | Italian. The proprietor, counting his change 
a cattle-train of forty-three cars, which had | with bent head, did not dream of the danger 
been creeping over the states of Vermont, | that impended. 
New Hampshire and Maine on its way down; By the time the steer caught sight of the 
from Montreal, rolled into the Grand Trunk | booth and the stooping figure behind it, he was 
yards at East Deering. In due time it wound | in a fighting mood. He bore down at full tilt | 
about the base of the Eastern Promenade 
in the trail of a puffing ‘‘shifter,’’ and 
was run in sections down to the dock 
where lay the Dominion liner, Ottoman, 
ready to sail for Liverpool when her cargo 
should be complete. 

Judson, who was nineteen years old, 
had worked for three years in Everett & 
Co.’s lumber-yard, not far from the Port- 
land harbor front. The place was laid out 
in square blocks, and a methodical em- 
ployé had given names to the different 
roads, which the company, for conve- 
nience’ sake, had adopted, fastening up 
small signs at the more important corners. 

Three broad parallel avenues, First, 
Second and Third, forty feet apart, ran 
from east to west. These were cut at 
right angles by four streets, A, B, C 
and D, running north and south. Besides 
these roads, along which large two-horse 
teams might be driven, there were many 
little alleys, through which a man on foot 
could make his way. 

The yard was full of spruce, hemlock 

and pine, with a few thousand feet of 
native ash. The piles ranged in height 
from ten to twenty-five feet, with some even 
above the latter figure, rising perilously 
near the toppling point. Space was pre- 
cious, and was utilized to the last inch. 
* All the forencon of the day mentioned 
Judson and two others were employed in 
stacking some inch-and-a-half hemlock 
that had come by rail from the interior 
of the state. When the twelve - o’clock 
whistle sounded, everybody stopped work 
and went to dinner. 

Meanwhile the cattle were being trans- 
ferred from the stock-cars to the decks of 
the Ottoman. In the shipment were two 
hundred Kansas steers, snuffing for the 
first time the strong, salty odor of the ocean. 

From the car doors to the gangway led a 
passage walled with movable fence sections, 
and along this a stream of struggling animals, 
tossing their heads, shouldering, snorting, 
bellowing, poured down to their stalls on the 
steamer. 

It was twenty minutes before one, and the 
last steers were being driven on board. Among 
them was one especially large and powerful 
animal. He was raw-boned and lean-flanked ; 
two weeks on the crowded cattle-car, with 
scanty provender and water, had reduced his 
flesh, but had not tamed his spirit. His eyes 
rolled wickedly, and he had an air that boded 
mischief. 

Just outside the shed door a narrow opening 
in the fence, guarded by a longshoreman, 
caught the animal’s eye at the very moment 
that a shouting on shipboard distracted the 
attention of the sentinel. 

There was a clatter of hoofs, a wild rush, a 
bellow. The guard was knocked over like 
a tenpin, and the liberated beast dashed up 
























THE STEER AND JUDSON HAD THE PLACE 
TO THEMSELVES, 


on the establishment. The owner, raising his | 
head suddenly at the clatter of hoofs, was 
paralyzed by the wild apparition sweeping | 
down upon him. 

The brute gave him no chance to recover from 
his fright. There was a crash, a rattling of 
tin, a splintering of wood. The stand was | 
upset on top of its owner, and peanuts strewed | 
the ground in wasteful profusion. 

Not deigning to attack the vender, prone | 
amid the ruins of his demolished booth and | 
scattered wares, the steer started up the street 
on the run. 

The sudden appearance of an electric -car 
brought him to a standstill, and its nearer | 
approach sent him careering down a side street. | 
Everybody gave him room. Men vaulted | 
fences and ran up alleys. Women screamed, | 
and shrank into doorways and yards. Children | 
bolted shrieking into the nearest refuge avail- | 
able. 
The universal terror he inspired restored to | 


the wharf. the animal the courage that the car had taken | 
“Stop that steer!’’ shouted the foreman, | away. Some laborers were digging a ditch for 
frantically. water-pipes in the middle of the street. The 
One stevedore, fresh from a Maine farm, | beast drove them, foreman and all, sprawling 





into the bottom of the trench, and stood over | 
them for a few seconds, brandishing his horns. | 

Then a gaily painted laundry cart caught his | 
eye; he charged it. The driver glanced up just 
in time, took in the situation, and by dint of able | 
and vigorous use of the whip soon escaped from | 
his pursuer, and disappeared in a cloud of dust. | 

It was now nearly one o’clock. During the | 
few minutes in which the events just narrated | 
had been taking place, Judson had finished his 
dinner and started back to the lumber-yard. 
As his mother had made the discovery that | 
there were no beans in the house for their | 
next morning’s breakfast, Harry stepped into the 
neighboring grocery to leave an order. 

This brought him out just in time to attract 
the notice of the steer, which, with tail straight 
as a ramrod, head down and menacing horns, 
was coming to a halt after his fruitless pursuit 
of the laundry cart. 


thought that he was equal to the task. He 
ran in front of the animal, with arms extended 
wide, to drive him back. 

‘*Aha! A challenge!’’ thought the steer. 
Down went his head, up rose his tail, and he 
was in full charge before the unsuspecting 
stevedore, used to dealing with tame cattle, 
could realize what was happening. 

Just in the nick of time he saved himself by 
stepping ignominiously behind an electric-light 
pole, and the steer cantered out into the railroad 
yard. 

It was the first opportunity which he had 
had in two weeks to stretch his legs, and he 
was bent on improving it to the utmost. In 
half a minute he gained the street, and set off 
at a lumbering gallop, snorting indignantly and 
disdainfully, and emitting an occasional rum- 
bling, angry bellow. His spirit, cowed by 
confinement, rose with freedom. The longer 








he was out the more savage he grew. With The red sweater Judson wore was regarded | 


| but never so fast as now. 
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by the infuriated animal as a challenge. The 
thudding of hoofs on the gravel walk made 
Judson turn his head. He saw the animal 
barely thirty feet away, coming at full speed. 
To turn back to the grocery or to cross the 
street was out of the question. If he attempted 
either the beast would surely overtake him. 
Along the inner edge of the walk ran a board 


| fence eight feet high, and this he could not scale. 


A hundred feet ahead the entrance of the 
lumber-yard made a broad opening in the fence. 
To reach this was the only chance. 

It was literally a race for life. No barn-yard 
animal was pursuing him, but a fierce, untamed 


| brute, drunk with ungovernable rage, eager and 


able to mutilate and slay with the terrible 
weapons it bore upon its head. 

Judson had run fast on previous occasions, 
Close behind him 
resounded the beat of hoofs. The beast’s 
panting and snorting were loud in his ears. 

The steer was at the boy’s very heels when 
the latter turned suddenly to the left and darted 
into the yard, hoping to shake off his pursuer. 
But the animal had no idea of giving up the 
chase so easily. He swerved with surprising 
quickness, struck the fence heavily on the other 
side of the opening, and with but little loss of 
time was speeding down the avenue between 
the board piles in hot pur- 
suit of the fleeing lad. 

The sun was warm on the 
dry boards, and the air was 
fragrant with the scent of 
spruce and hemlock. There 
was not another man in 
the yard at this time, so the 
steer and Judson had the 
place to themselves. 

They were running down 
Second Avenue. The boy 
had planned to dodge into 
some alley between the piles, 
where the animal could not 
follow him. But so close 
was the pursuit that he did 
not dare to check his course 
sufficiently to attempt this 
on the avenue; for if he 
should miss the narrow 
opening, the beast would 
certainly overtake him. 

A and B streets were 
already passed; but if he 
should turn down C Street, 
at right angles with his pres- 
ent course, he would gain a 
moment on the steer, and 
could then dart into the first 
narrow lane. He had no 
time for a second thought, 
and but little in which to 
put his first into execution. 

C Street was now only ten feet ahead; the 
steer was less-than ten feet behind. Judson 
leaped in close to the wall of boards on the left, 
and slackened his speed. His enemy, with eyes 
fastened on the red sweater, pressed him closely. 
There was not a yard of clear space between 
them when the corner was reached. 

To arrest his progress so that he might turn 
sharply, Judson caught hold of the angle of the 
pile, causing the high stack to totter. A second 
later the steer struck the same spot with his 
shoulder, while it was still trembling from the 
previous shock. 

The combined attack proved too much for the 
equilibrium of the nicely balanced boards. A 
perfect avalanche of inch spruce came down 
with a loud crashing, burying beneath it both 
animal and boy. 

It was strange that Judson was not killed 
outright. Fortunately the boards fell in such 
a way that, while confining him closely, they 
at the same time protected him. His face 
escaped without a seratch, but his arms and 
legs were pinioned so that he could do nothing 
to free himself. 

The steer likewise was a prisoner. All the 
fight was gone out of the beast, and he now 
thought only of escape. He was not a 
pleasant companion. His head almost touched 
Judson’s body, and his vicious struggles threat- 
ened to bring more boards down on them both. 

Meanwhile half a dozen stevedores, with 
ropes and poles, had organized themselves into 
a posse, and had started up the street in the 
wake of the steer. They traced his course by 
the alarm he had caused, and arrived at the 
entrance of the lumber-yard about three minutes 
after the catastrophe. 

No animal was in sight, but from under a 
heap of boards rose a spasmodic panting and 
lusty shouts for help. 

Just at this time several men who worked in 
the yard arrived. It took the entire party a 
good twenty minutes to free boy and beast from 
their prison. 

Judson was stiff and sore, but none of his 
bones were broken. The steer had a few bleed- 
ing bruises, but apparently was not otherwise 
hurt. A rope was put round his horns, and he 
meekly followed his captors back to the steamer. 
He was breathing heavily, and was very 
unlike the savage animal that had inspired 
such terror along the same streets barely half 
an hour before. Judson spent the remainder 
of the day at home, recovering from the effects 
of his adventure. The next morning he re- 
ported for duty as usual. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


‘¢T just ran in,’’ said a fond parent to a teacher, 
‘*to ask you not to mark Catherine’s exam- 
ples wrong, because, you see, she is such an 
awfully sensitive child, and it does hurt her 
feelings so.’’ The request illustrated the rub- 
ber-tire plan of education — smoothness and 
swiftness, and ‘‘that pleasant look.’’ 
he Milwaukee Sentinel suggests a use for 
abandoned lumber camps scattered through- 
out northern Wisconsin. Ordinarily the old 
camps have little promise of future value. A 
few hundred dollars, says the Sentinel, would 
buy and equip the deserted buildings for the 
open-air treatment of tuberculosis. The suc- 
cess of such an experiment in Pennsylvania, 
makes the proposition the more interesting and 
reasonable. 


pa» spirit is not an easy thing to define. 
It is easier to illustrate, and this a writer 
in the Outlook does by reference to the support 
which the people of St. Louis are giving to 
their coming great exposition. The barber who 
shaved him, the motorman with whom he rode 
and the chambermaid in his hotel were all doing 
something for the fair. The barber had bought 
some stock, the other two were working over- 
time, ‘‘to help out.’? None of them expected 
to ‘‘get anything out of it’’ in the usual sense ; 
but their city was to have an exposition, and 
they intended to do their share. That is the 
public spirit that counts. 


aes to this country on an English ship, 
an American traveller was mortified by the 
lack of familiarity with the words of ‘‘ America’’ 
which his countrymen showed. The captain 
read service on Sunday, and at the close 
announced ‘‘ America’’ as the hymn to be sung. 
‘The first stanza was sung with fervor. Weaker 
in volume was the second, and the third stanza 
began with the support of two or three voices, 
and at the end the organ alone was doing its 
duty. On the other hand, ‘‘God Save the 
King’’ was rendered with confident power by 
a handful of Englishmen, who knew their 
national anthem perfectly. 


“en are not obliged to make a nosegay of 
a medicinal herb however valuable its 
properties may be,’’ said Lady Hester Stan- 
hope. Nevertheless some persons manage to 
do so with magical results. Even house- 
cleaning, in Miss Helen Gould’s hands, blooms 
and bears fruit. Wishing to repair her New 
York house this summer, she has lent her store 
of paintings, statuary and bric-a-brac to the 
newly opened hotel for women, where they are 
enjoyed by thousands of visitors. Proudhon’s 
dictum that property is theft needs revision. 
Property used for the good of others draws 
compound interest. 


German visitor thinks that American col- 

lege students cannot have the enthusiasm 
of German college men, who are inspired by 
beer. The New York Sun wonders if he has 
ever heard a good, healthy American college 
yell. It thinks that all the enthusiasm and 
voice of all the Goths, Vandals, Huns, Wends, 
Burgundians, Franks, Lombards, Alamanni, 
Ubii, Suevi, Cimbri, Tencteri and Teutones 
would be a poor little squeak beside a real 
college yell, which is nourished on water. 
The Sun is right. Our German friend must 
learn that water-power is a force to be reckoned 
with, in other fields besides that of machinery. 
Be atta ial murmured a young librarian 

as a woman waiting for a book leaned 
forward and touched her cheeks and lips to the 
top of the brass guard about the desk. 

‘*Beg pardon,’’ said the woman. ‘‘Did you 
speak to me ?’’ 

“Oh no, I am just counting the persons 
whose lips have touched that rail this afterpoon. 
You are the sixty-eighth.’’ 

The woman started back in disgust, and 
hastily wiped her lips on her handkerchief. 

**I was unconscious of what I was doing,’’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘*T suppose they all are,’’ was the laconic 
reply. a2 

Western technical school has invented a 

profession, and will offer next year for the 
first time a ‘‘fire protection course.’’ It will be 
four years long, and a student will be trained 
in architecture and building, electricity, chem- 
istry, insurance and the duties of a fireman, so 
that he will be ‘‘able to build a fire wall, to 
make a scale of insurance rates, to run a fire- 
engine or to carry a hose into a burning 
building.’’ Losses by fire in this country 
amount to about one hundred and fifty million 
dollars a year, and we pay about two hundred 
millions for the maintenance of fire departments. 
There is a field for experts on prevention, and 
if we have ‘‘money to burn,’”’ as the figures 


‘seem to show, we can afford to pay them good 


salaries. a 

i an age of superlatives, ‘‘ labor - saving 
devices’ tell only half the story. ‘“‘ Life- 

saving’’ is often the more accurate term. A 

decade ago Congress decreed that all cars used 

in interstate business should be provided with 
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automatic couplers. That year over four hun- 
dred men were killed, and more than eleven 
thousand injured in coupling cars by hand. 
Last year, despite vastly increased numbers of 
employés, only one hundred and sixty were 
killed and less than three thousand wounded. 
Automatic couplers have passed the experi- 
mental stage of ‘‘dollars on one hand and human 
lives on the other.’’ Dollars as well as human 
lives are saved by the change. 

he little-grains-of-sand business has a com- 

mercial exemplification. English ‘‘drum- 
mers’’ do not take their meals with ordinary 
travellers at the hotels, but dine together in the 
‘‘commercial room.’’ The first-comer acts as 
president of the table. With the dessert, accord- 
ing to the World’s Work, a waiter passes 
around a plate on which each diner puts one 
penny, —no more,—for the support of the 
Orphans’ School of the Travellers’ Association. 
The money collected is counted by the president 
of the table, who enters the amount in a book 
kept for the purpose, and the innkeeper holds 
the collection until the proper official makes 
his quarterly visit. As the collection is taken 
up every day, in the commercial room of every 
hotel patronized by drummers, the amount 
received in a year is large. 
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POETRY. 


A silence, shell-like breathing from afar 
The rapture of the deep—eternity. 
John B. Tabb. 
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A LACK OF ISSUES. 


peculiar feature of the present political 

situation is the lack of clear-cut political 

issues. Ordinarily, when we are so near 
a presidential election as we are at present, the 
questions over which the campaign is to be 
fought are at least clearly in sight, and it can 
be conjectured with some degree of confidence 
to what things the party in power will ‘‘point 
with pride,’’ what things the party of the oppo- 
sition will “‘view with alarm.” 

In the election of 1888 the tariff was the chief 
question. President Cleveland’s tariff message 
to Congress in 1887 gave the issue precedence 
over all others in the campaign of the next year. 
In 1892 the tariff question was still dominant, 
although the silver question was almost as 
important. In 1896 the silver issue dwarfed all 
others. In 1900 the Democratic platform de- 
clared ‘‘Imperialism’’ to be the paramount 
issue, but the silver question was still the 
pivotal one in the judgment of a large propor- 
tion of the voters. 

The issues over which the last four presiden- 
tial campaigns have been fought are not alto- 
gether dead, but few political observers anticipate 
that any one of them, unless possibly the tariff, 
will figure conspicuously in next year’s cam- 
paign. 

Just as the issues which arose out of the Civil 
War and the reconstruction period gradually 
assumed less and less prominence in political 
platforms, so those which have been contested 
in the later presidential campaigns, if they are 
not receding into the past altogether, are less 
influential over the minds of voters. 

It is not clear at this moment what issues are 
to take their places. There are problems in 
plenty awaiting solution; but there is no such 
crystallization of sentiment regarding them that 
practically all Republicans take one view of 
them, and practically all Democrats the opposite 
view. What a party does when in control of 
the government is, in a sense, its platform when 
it appeals for a new lease of power. But the 
question is at what points the opposition will 
challenge this platform, and what general prin- 
ciples will be uppermost in the campaign. 
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INCREASE OF CANCER. 


or some years past physicians have been 
sounding an alarm on the apparent rapid 
increase in cancer. Their argument is 
based upon the official mortality statistics of 
various countries, which seem to show that the 
number of deaths from malignant tumors is 
becoming greater, not only absolutely and in 
proportion to the increase of population, but also 
in proportion to the deaths from all causes. 

Thus in England in 1890 the death-rate from 
cancer was nearly sixty-eight per one hundred 
thousand of the population, and in 1900 it was 
almost eighty-three per one hundred thousand. 
The ratio of deaths from cancer to those from 
all causes in persons over thirty-five years of 
age was one out of twenty in 1890, but in 1900 
it was one out of twelve. 

The publication of these figures has created a 
feeling of great uneasiness in England, and 
many theories have been put forward to account 
for them. Butasa matter of fact, the condition 
is probably not so bad as it appears to be. 
Figures are notoriously misleading, and those 
on the prevalence of cancer are doubtless no 
exception to the rule. 

In the first place, vital statistics are becoming 
more accurate with each year, and figures are 
now returned from places whence none came ten 
years ago. Again, physicians are acquiring 
constantly greater accuracy in diagnosis, and 
many deaths which would formerly have been 
returned as from some other cause are now put 


‘never sees the sky. 





down to cancer. Another fact which softens 
somewhat the terrifying aspect of these statistics 
is that the general length of life is increasing, 
and therefore more people live to the age at 
which cancer commonly appears. 

These facts cannot, however, explain away 
all the figures, and it is undoubtedly true that 
cancer is increasing more or less rapidly. But 
there is a bright side to this, as to nearly all 
things, for the very fact of its increase has 
drawn the attention of scientific investigators in 
all countries to cancer, and each is vying with 
the other in the attempt to solve the mystery 
of the disease and to discover a means to abate 
its ravages. 

* © 
UNCERTAIN. 
Ah! say “to-morrow”’ softly, lest thou wake 
Some sleeping sorrow! 
Arthur Ketchum. 
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THE FRIENDLY SKY. 


“7 never knew there was so much sky in the 
world!’’ exclaimed a little girl carried from 
a gloomy tenement house in Boston for a 
month of country life in the foot-hills of the 
White Mountains. 

It is not alone the child from the slums who 
Many a busy housewife 
works in a kitchen the windows of which open 
on a wide horizon, and yet does not realize the 
value that would be set by the prisoner of paved 
streets and high walls on the view which she 
searcely regards from season to season. 

Whoever lives within sight of the sky should 
be friends with it. Field and forest and moun- 
tain and river become familiar faces. Ocean and 
sky are ever changing. Clouds, color, depth, 
distance, vary from hour to hour. To the restless 
spirit, longing for variety in a monotonous exist- 
ence, the sky offers a continuous relief. To the 
man or woman oppressed by the crowding life 
of the bustling world, the sky brings peace and 
the sense of large, untrammeled spaces. Lowell 
makes ‘‘ Hosea Biglow’’ share a common human 
sentiment when he describes the days when he 
‘can’t bear nothin’ closer than the sky !’’ 

The blue depths always hold some remedy for 
loneliness. ‘‘I don’t know what I should do 
alone all day long on the ranch if the clouds 
didn’t come to call,’’ said a New England 
woman on the Western prairie. ‘‘ They always 
seem like honie folks, especially when the wind 
is east !’’ 

& © 
THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 


n old days, when cities were surrounded by 
| walls, and had gates which were closed at 

sunset, the ‘‘freedom of the city’’ meant a 
key delivered in a beautiful casket, and perhaps 
an illuminated parchment. 

The old custom has never died. Even the 
time-honored name stil] clings to the practice 
by which a city, acting as host, bestows formal 
and dignified hospitality upon a distinguished 
guest. 

Note that it is still the city which does this. 
The smallest political unit, not the largest, is 
the one which figures most often and most 
extensively as an entertainer. The nation enter- 
tains only the most distinguished of individuals 
or those of the highest rank. ‘The same is true 
of the state, the next political unit. But the 
cities—how they open their arms to the thou- 
sands, and in the best sense of the word give 
them ‘‘the freedom of the city !’’ 

Once a year the members of the Grand Army 
gather for their reunion and parade, it may be 
in Portland, Maine, or it may be in San Fran- 
cisco. Once a year, too, other organizations 
gather, like the great educational association, 
which so lately convened in Boston, or the 
Christian Endeavorers in Denver; and with 
each successive year a new host comes forward, 
and in the most hospitable way tries to make 
its guests comfortable and happy. 

It would be difficult to measure the good that 
these meetings do. The free-handed Westerner 
goes away from his visit to the ‘‘Hub” with a 
feeling that Eastern people are not so cold and 
reserved or so ‘ ‘effete’? as he had thought; and 
the Boston girl finds her sister from Nebraska 
or Kansas to be very like herself in heart and 
purpose, only a little more alert, perhaps, and 
less conservative. 

So East and West and North and South come 
nearer together and think better of each other 
for these intervisitings. The benefit is never 
one-sided. It is not alone the stranger within 
the gates who gets something out of it—the 
host is a gainer also. 
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CHILDREN WITH POCKET MONEY. 


y courtesy of the authorities a certain club 
B of women recently questioned the six 

hundred children in a city grammar-school 
about the money earned by them or given to 
them, and the uses they make of it. The chil- 
dren were of both sexes, represented both native 
and immigrant parentage, ranged in age from 
nine to fifteen years, and belonged to the class 
to which the average citizen belongs, that of the 
“comfortably poor.’’ 
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All of these children but one boy—who may | 


have been a humorist—admitted that they fre- 
quently had money to spend or to save. 
than one-third received an allowance. Five- 
sixths earned more or less money. 
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said that they generally cot money in haphazard 
fashion, ‘‘Whenever I ask for it.’’ 

Easy come, easy go. The money thus care- 
lessly given was as carelessly spent, most of it 
for candy. Not half the children were advised 
by their parents what to do with their nickels 
and dimes. In this respect American parents 
made the worst showing of all. Theirs will te 
the blame if, twenty years hence, their children 
are living from hand to mouth when children 
of the immigrants are buying real estate. 

To give a son or daughter a regular allowance 
is a wise measure, but that is only the beginning 
of wisdom. He or she should be taught to get 
the worth of money spent, and exhorted, too, 
not to spend all. Most Americans dislike to 
seem parsimonious, and therefore neglect to talk 
over financial matters with their children. 
Their German and Italian neighbors are not so 
afraid of inculeating thrift and forethought. 
Would that the native could grasp the truth 
they act upon, that a spendthrift is as foolish a 
creature as a miser! 
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A THRESHOLD GREETING. 


n Italian emigrant steamer, every available 
foot of its deck space crowded with sea-worn 
passengers, steamed into New York harbor, and 
was making its way up to a North River dock. 
Just in midstream a double-decked ferry-boat, 
laden with commuters from New Jersey suburbs 
of the big metropolis, slowed up to allow the 
steamer to cross its bows. 

For a moment or two the commuters, most of 
them New York business men on the way to their 
offices, stared with cool indifference at this ship- 
load of peasant foreigners, many of them fresh 
from the slavery of Sicilian sulphur-mines, others 
from the worn-out, tax-ridden fields of Calabria. 
In mute wonder, much as might so many round- 
eyed oxen, the immigrants gazed at the prosperous- 
looking inhabitants of the new land to which they 
had come. 

Then a young man on the upper deck of the 
ferry-boat, prompted perhaps by nothing better 
than a spirit of fun, waved a newspaper. That 
was enough. Those two thousand voyage-wearied 
peasants, who had cut all ties of home and country, 
who had braved all the terrors of a trip across the 
big ocean to try their fortunes in a strange land 
among a strange people—they understood. The 
careless waving of that newspaper meant to them 
a‘friendly welcome from the kinsfolk of their 
adoption; it meant a cheery greeting from the 
land of the free. 

And how they did respond! In an instant the 
crowded decks blazed with color, became alive 
with motion. A thousand gay-hued neck-hand- 
kerchiefs were in the air, a thousand battered 
hats were waving. 

High, shrill and clear lifted the joyous shouts 
from the crowded decks. There were smiles and 
jests and laughing. The New World had recog- 
nized them, had greeted them in friendly manner. 
Hurrah! All was well now. 

Across the narrow strip of water separating 
the two boats leaped the enthusiasm. It spread 
among the commuters. Cold indifference gave way 
to good-natured interest. Brokers, merchants, 
bankers, clerks, young women stenographers—all 
caught the spirit of the moment. Silk hats, 
derbies and white handkerchiefs were waved in 
answer to the salute of the poor immigrants. 
Between the two sets of passengers, of course, 
was still a wide social gulf, but for the moment 
humanity bridged it clear and fair. 

If the immigrants went on to meet the vexations 
awaiting them at Ellis Island with cheered hearts, 
so several hundred New Yorkers took up the 
worries of a business day with the vague con- 
sciousness of having participated in a kindly act. 
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GIRLS’ IDEALS. 


“& of the magazines published, some years 
ago, an article describing a most interesting 
experiment made with fourteen hundred school 
children. The pupils, who were both boys and 
girls and ranged in age from seven years to 
sixteen, were asked to answer in writing two 
questions: What person of whom you have ever 
heard would you most like to resemble? Why? 

The papers, as was to be expected, revealed 
many amusing misapprehensions. 

“I want to be like a king. Because he don’t tell 
lies or do bad things.” 

“T would like to be like my father. 
ean do what he wants.” 

_ “I would like to be like Queen Elizabeth. The 
reason why I would like to be like her is because 
she was kind to everybody.” 

The answers just given are fair specimens from 
the lower grades. 

As the children grow older two things are 
noticeable: the effect of historic instruction, 
Washington or Lincoln being the chosen ideal of 
forty per cent. of the children over ten, and the 
significant increase in qualities which accompany 
an active life. The children desire to be brave, 
free, to have adventures and to go to war. 
“Robinson Crusoe,” a boy of twelve writes. 
“Because he had no expenses to pay, and I would 
love to be near the Indians, and a person would 
be more apt to discover something.” 

The most striking thing in these answers, how- 
ever, is the increase in masculine ideals among the 
girls. Sixty-seven per cent. of the older girls 
emphasize characteristics as desirable which 
thirty years ago would have been considered dis- 
tinctly unfeminine; such, for example, as intel- 
lectual ability, desire for freedom, adventure, 
fame, leadership, discovery, invention. One girl 
of thirteen states the case fairly: “I believe that 


Because he 


| I would rather resemble a man than a woman, 


because the deeds of women, although sometimes 
great, self-sacrificing and brave, sink into insig- 


| nificance when compared with the valorous deeds 


Fewer | of men.” 


Such a result is natural when we remember that 


Two-thirds | American history presents only male characters 















































and deals almost exclusively with conquest and 
war. The girls are merely seeking the best that 
they have been taught to know. 

Yet is there not need just here for a teaching, 
whether at home or at school, of deeper insight 
which shall reveal the other side of the picture? 
The deeds of pioneer women, no less “‘valorous” 
than their husbands and sons; the silent heroism 
of mothers and wives who knew the agony of war 
but not its glory; the faith that kept even step 
with the long labors of inventors; the love that in 
all times has made high deeds possible—should 
not our girls be taught to claim these as their 
rightful heritage? 

To be a woman of courage and honor and clear 
brain and pure heart, this should be an ideal great 
enough to satisfy the most ambitious girl. 
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FARMER JEFFERSON. 


ike Washington, Jefferson delighted in farming. 
“The hope of the nation,” he wrote in his 
youth, “lies in the tilling of the soil.” In his final 
retirement at Monticello, a guest addressed him 
ceremoniously as “President Jefferson.” “Farmer 
Jefferson,” the distinguished statesman inter- 
posed. “I would rather be Farmer Jefferson than 
to have all the titles in Europe.” The following is 
from Frank Leslie’s Popwar Magazine: 

During his two terms as President, Jefferson 
made regular trips to the Washington markets, 
and noted carefully the earliest and latest appear- 
ance of produce. He has left a schedule, drawn 
up in elaborate detail, of the average annual 
appearance and disappearance of thirty-seven 
varieties of vegetables. His garden-book, cover- 
ing a period of half a century, shows the precision 
with which he farmed at Monticello. Here, for 
example, is an excerpt from his memoranda for 
July of one year: 


July 15. Cucumbers came to table. 
Planted out celery. 
Sowed patch of peas for fall. 
Planted snap beans. 
22. Had the last dish of our spring peas. 
31. Had Irish potatoes from the garden. 


(Note) — Julius Shard fills the two-wheeled 
barrow in 3 minutes and carries it thirty yards in 
144 minutes more. Now this is four loads of the 
common barrow with one wheel. So that, 
suppose the four loads taken out in the same 
time, viz, 3 minutes, four trips will take 4x1% 
minutes =6 minutes, which added to 3 minutes 
filling is=9 minutes, to fill and carry the earth 
which was filled and carried in the two-wheeled 
barrow in 4's minutes! 

From a trial I made with the same two-wheeled 
barrow, I found that a man would dig and carry 
to the distance of 50 yards, five cubical yards of 
earth in a day of 12 hours length. Fords Phil 
did it, not overlooked, and having to mount his 
loaded barrow up a bank two feet high and toler- 
ably steep. 
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A QUEER FEE. 


r. John Ball Osborne, while acting as consul 

in picturesque and tranquil Ghent, had few 
exciting experiences, and duties which were not 
arduous. “But he received one surprising fee. 

Aman came to him to secure the authentication 
of a document to be used in court in the United 
States, a service for which the regular fee is two 
dollars, which Mr. Osborne duly charged. But 
his client appeared troubled and admitted that he 
was “hard up.” He was, he explained, by profes- 
sion a glass-eater, but was temporarily out of 
employment after a series of performances at 
country fairs; and he had only expected to pay a 
quarter. 

He fumbled in his pockets a moment in a 
distressed way, then brightened suddenly and 
suggested a compromise—he would not pay in 
money, but by giving his creditor a special 
performance. 

Believing him to be one of the numerous fakers 
who rely on sleight-of-hand in so-called glass-eating 
feats, Mr. Osborne expressed incredulity. 

“Gimme a thin goblet,” said he, “and I'll eat it 
all up.” 

The goblet was brought. The impecunious 
American grasped it firmly with both hands as a 
boy would a big apple, and munched off a great 
piece. The fragments crackled horribly under 
his large teeth, Mr. Osborne reports, and disap- 
peared down his throat. 

He was precisely what he claimed to be—a 
human ostrich; but it was not a pleasant way of 
receiving a notarial fee, and the consul hastened 
to inform the glass-eater that his debt was 
discharged. 
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THE MAN HIMSELF. 


he Emerson centenary, which so many intel- 

ligent communities throughout this broad 
land honored themselves in honoring, furnished 
many interesting incidents, one of which is 
reported to us by a correspondent. 

“Yes, I’ve heard a great deal about Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,” said a matter-of-fact person, 
“but to my mind he was merely an essayist. What 
did he ever do?” 

“What did he ever do?” echoed an admirer of 
the philosopher. “What did Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son everdo? My dear sir, he didn’t have to do 
anything! He was!” 
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A WITTY REFORMER. 


Ov of the most interesting figures in English 
political life is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Baronet, 
head of the United Kingdom Alliance, the great 
temperance league. Sir Wilfrid entered Parlia- 
ment so long ago as 1859. He has more than once 
suffered defeat, and there have been intervals in 
his service in the House of Commons. He was 
returned once more, a few months ago, after an 
absence from the House that lasted nearly three 
years. 

The venerable reformer has a virtue not usually 
found in reformers, great wit and humor. Disraeli 
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onee spoke of “that gay wisdom which is the 
honorable baronet’s chief characteristic.”’ 

There is no personal sting in his speech, but his 
wit is pointed and effective. Once he said, 
“England is a country governed by two gods, 
Mars and Bacchus—the god of battles and the god 
of bottles.” 

He does not like the House of Lords, and his 
ridicule of it is as keen as that of W. 8. Gilbert. 
“Would any one be fool enough,” he said, “to 
employ an hereditary bootmaker? Then why an 
hereditary lawmaker?” 

Alluding to his own title, he described a baronet 
as “a man who has ceased to be a gentleman and 
has not become a nobleman.” 

Once he said that he did not believe an angel 
could keep a saloon without doing harm. 
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JAPANESE QUARANTINE. 


he alert enterprise of Japan has long been the 

admiration of the world. In its quarantine 
regulations it equals, if not surpasses, Western 
countries. A writer in the Medical Record says 
that the Japanese quarantine rules are strict, for 
the Chinese and Korean pestilence centers are 
only two or three days’ distance by steamer, and 





Japan has much commerce with the mainland. 


On entering a Japanese harbor a steamer is met 
by a boatload of quarantine doctors. Their launch 
is equipped with microscopes and apparatus for | 
making bacteriological examinations. Each of | 
the doctors is able to speak at least one foreign | 
tongue, so that English, French, German, Russian | 
and Chinese, indeed, people of all nations, can be | 
examined in their own language. 

All the passengers and the members of the crew | 
are lined up on deck, called by name and checked | 
off on the list. While this is going on the physicians | 
pose along the line, feel — man’s pulse, make | 

im put out his tongue, and if he shows signs of | 
illness, they produce thermometers and take his 
temperature. 

a escapes the doctors. It is useless to 
try the old trick of sending a man round the deck- 
house to be counted twice, for every man_ not 
present must be accounted for and examined 
pos aaa he is on duty while the count on deck is 

ng on. , 

Men who have symptoms of illness are set aside 
and examined. he doctors show proficiency in 
the latest methods of diagnosis. 

So carefully are the quarantine regulations 
observed that the crew is inspected even on a 
vessel going from one Japanese port to another. 
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A POET’S MOTHER. 


ype Buchanan had one deep enthusiasm, his 
mother. She was always young in her 
appearance, but he regarded her, to the end of | 
her life, as abounding even in girlish charms. He | 
could never realize that she was growing old. In | 
looking at her, even when she was close upon 
eighty, he saw the soft blue eyes and golden hair 
which he had loved long ago. 


“I cannot imagine my mother as old,” he said 
again and again, the day after she died. “I do 
not feel that she is dead, for I cannot imagine the 
world without her.” 

When, a youth of eighteen, he went up to 
London, “to take the world by storm,” he was a | 
miserably homesick lad. He sat in a corner of | 
the railway carriage, his heart aching, his eyes 
dim with tears. | 

“T realized,” he says, “that I was for the first 
time quite friendless and alone. I thought of my 
dear mother praying for me at home, and I longed 
to turn back and ask her forgiveness for any pain 
I had caused her. Even now, I never take a rail- 
way journey at night without recalling the dismal 
heartache of that midnight journey to London.” 

Almost daily, during this early struggle, did he 
receive a letter from her, always full of loving | 
instruction for his guidance. is answers were | 
overflowing with heart and hope. Mother and | 
son were constant in this tender service. From | 
first to last, they were the best and most intimate | 
of friends. 
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QUICK WORK. 


t one time Bishop Williams of Marquette was | 
university preacher at Cornell for a few 
weeks, and during that time he not only gave fine 
sermons, but provided his friends at the university 
with many good stories. 


One he brought from Winnipeg, where he had 
been me he synod of the Canadian church, 
He had seen there a missionary bishop who had 
come a ey journey, travelling for six weeks, 
most of the time by canoe. 

This missionary had brought messages and 
excuses from a brother bishop who was prevented 
from — to the synod because “his diocese 
had gone to the dogs.” 

He proceeded to explain that the brother bishop 
was laboring among the Eskimos, north of 
Hudson Bay. He had built them a church with 
whales’ ribs for rafters, covered with tanned 
walrus hide. 

“It held eighty persons,” said the missionary 
bistion, “and served its purpose well until in a 
bad time the dogs grew famished and devoured 
the chureh!”’ 
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A HOPEFUL PROSPECT. 


he St. Louis Mirror has this story of a beloved 

president of an Eastern college. One beautiful | 
day the president was strolling over the campus 
with his wife. They were admiring the buildings, | 
some of which had been erected by wealthy 
alumni. 


Presently they came to a noble hall, built of 
stone, and occupying a commanding site. Over 
the main entrance was a marble tablet, which 
announced that the hall had been erected b 
“John C. Blank, as a Memorial to His Belov 


The président stood for a moment and looked at 
the imposing pile. Then he heaved a sigh that 
might have held some envy. 

“Ah,” said he, “that is what I should like to do 
for my college!’ 

He cannot understand why his wife should have 
looked so horrified. 
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BEFORE MARCONI. 


n Egyptologist and an Assyriologist were 
disputing about the relative advancement of 
the two ancient peoples whom they were studying. | 


“Why, sir,” cried the Egyptologist, “we find | 
remains of wires in Egypt which prove they | 
understood electricity!” | 

“Pshaw!” answered the Assyriologist. ‘We 
don’t find any wires in Assyria, and that shows 
they knew wireless telegraphy.” 













| Cheese 
Croquettes 


CORN STARCH 
TALK 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


The use of cheese in various forms is 
becoming more frequent every year and 
it is well that it should be so as cheese fur- 
nishes proteid in a high degree. A mild 
cream cheese, cooked only enough to 
be melted, is easily taken care of by the 
average stomach, and greatly to be pre- 
ferred to the raw article. Cheese by 
itself is too concentrated and needs 
starchy food with it to make a perfect 
combination. The ideal form of starch 
is obtained in Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, a product which has stood the 
test of years and is considered the stand- 
ard of excellence. By combining this 
with cheese we may prepare many 
wholesome and delicious dishes. One 
of the daintiest perhaps, is in the form 
of a croquette, and this may be served 
either as an entree, with broiled toma- 
toes, or a tomato sauce, or as an accom- 
paniment to a salad. 

CHEESE CROQUETTES. 

Make a cream sauce with two table- 
spoons of butter, three level tablespoons 
of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch and 
acup of milk. Beat into this the yolk 
of an egg and season highly with paprika 
and a little salt. Add two tablespoons 
of grated cheese, and when melted re- 
move from fire and stir in gently one 
and one-half cups of mild cheese cut in 
cubes. Cool the mixture thoroughly, 
shape into squares or diamonds and 
bread them as any croquettes, Fry in 
hot fat, drain well on soft paper and 
serve in a nest of parsley or lettuce. 
(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 





For a Hot Weather 
Dessert 


nothing equals 


Jell-O 


as it can be prepared quick- 
ly by the simple addition of 
boiling water; then set to 
cool. Serve alone or with 
whipped cream or thin 
custard. 


Jell-O is delicious when 
any kind of fruit is added, 
and can also be served as a sherbet. 


Economical and healthful. Four Fruit 
Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry and 
Strawberry. At Grocers everywhere or by 
mail, 10 cents. Try it to-day. 
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California, Washington, 
Oregon, Colorado. We 


CHEAP RATES vex. Gatorade. We 


on household goods of intending settlers to the above 
states. Write for rates. Map of Califorma, FREE, 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V 325 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“Painkiller 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 
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Cures 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent talery. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. No cartridges sqquived Over 10 
shots in one loading. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted 
ladies, cashiers, homes. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A 


SUMMER 
— SOAP 


For Summer 
Girls 














For Every Irritation of 
the Skin and Scalp Is 


ticu 
Cour 


The world’s favorite Skin Soap is 
Cuticura, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, for preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, for irritations, 
rashes, eczemas, itchings and chaf- 
ings, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, 
scales and dandruff, and the stopping 
of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and 
sore hands, for sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing, as well as for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath and nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. Cuticura Soap, 25c., Oint- 
Pills d5c.'per viel of 00), ‘Depot: London, 27 Charter: 
house Sq. ; Paris. 5 Rue de la Paix ; Boston, 137 Colum- 


bus Ave. Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Sole Proprietors. 
send for “ Cuticura Skin Book.” 
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. The Railroads 


Ghe Elgin Watch is the watch for 
those who use railroads as well as 
for those who run them. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
Elgin Watches. ‘“Timemakers and Timekeéepers,’’ an illus- 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, ILL. 




















eep cradled in the forest clay, 

Long lost, it snugly slept away 
While winter, summer, passed it o’er 
Through twice a hundred years, or more; 
While saplings into oaks upreared ; 
While rood by rood the land was cleared ; 
Tili glancing from the paleface’ plow 
It waked to meet the world of Now. 


And on my study desk it lies, 

A derelict, in mute surprise. 

Where vanished is the em’rald shade? 
The aisles of the primeval glade? 

The deer’s shrill snort, the turkey’s call? 
The Indian’s measured guttural? 

The moccasin, the copper face, 

The war-whoop, and the striped grimace ? 


Perchance, could but thy tale be told, 

Some wrinkled arrow-maker, old, 

Another Minnehaha’s sire, 

Close crouching by his wigwam fire, 

With patient labor, chip by chip 

Slow wrought thee—barb, and edge, and tip; 
And striding over trunk and brook 

A Hiawatha came—and took. 


The mind may paint, but cannot give 
The breath to make its figures live. 
Gone are the hands that shaped thee so; 
Gone is the warrior and his bow; 

Gone is the quarry and the oak; 

Gone are the wild, red forest-folk— 
Like their own bolts forever sped ; 

Gone all thy world, O arrow-head. 
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SAVED. 


AINT PAUL’S triumphant dec- 
laration that in God’s providence 
all things are working together for 
good has been the confidence of 
countless lives down through the 
centuries. A fragment of life 
history told in the Christian 
Endeavor World is a fresh illus- 
tration of the old truth. 

Many years ago Mr. Borden, 
the pastor of the First Church 
of Fall River, was stricken with 

blindness. In his trouble his church clung 
to him with faithful love, and one of his deacons 
offering to read the Scripture and hymn for him, 
he still stayed on, preaching sermons to which 
the pathos of his blindness gave peculiar 
power. 

Shut out as he was from all opportunity for 
study, it was his habit to ask any one who 
called to read to him, if only a few sentences. 

“I have to gather my comfort it fragments 
now,’’ he used to say, ‘‘so you must lend me 
your eyes and your voice.’’ 

One day a young woman, a member of the 
congregation, called, and after a word of greet- 
ing, took a pamphlet from the minister’s hand 
and began to read aloud. It happened to be an 
appeal for the Indians of the Choctaw nation, 
asking that teachers might be sent to tell them 
the story of salvation. The girl read it through 
to the last word. Then, putting the pamphlet 
back into the blind man’s hand, she said: 

**I will go.” 

‘**Are you considering the importance of such 
a step, my child?’’ he asked, in astonishment. 

‘*When I came in,” she replied, ‘I had 
resolved upon taking a still more important one. 
I was on my way to the river to drown my- 
self.’’ 

Then she told her story. Her home was 
exceedingly unhappy, and she felt herself to be 
of no use anywhere. Finally she had decided 
that morning to go to one of the mills and let 
herself slide down the slippery ledge into the 
flue. Seeing her pastor in the window as she 
was passing, she thought that she would read 
to him a few minutes; an hour would make no 
difference—life was over for her. While she 
was reading the conviction came to her that 
God could use even her joyless life, and she 
determined to give herself to this work. 

‘‘It is a compensation!’’ the old minister 
cried, joyfully. ‘*Through my blindness I have 
saved a young life! Now your life is no 
longer yours. You have given it toGod. You 
must find your compensation in the good of 
helping others.’’ 

True to her resolution, the young woman 
went West, and there she lived for many years. 
She became eminent in her chosen work, and 
blessed the world with the life which she had 
so nearly thrown away. 
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A RELIGIOUS STUDENT. 


rof. Max Miiller, after his half-century of 
Pp work on the sacred books of the East, 
summarized his conclusions in the state- 
ment that such study teaches us to appreciate 
better what we have in our own religion. He 
says: 
**No one who has not examined patiently and 
honestly the other religions of the world can 
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COMPANION. 





know what Christianity really is, or can join 
with such sincerity in Saint Paul’s words, ‘I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.’ ’’ 

Many bits of his talk in reference to the moral 
life are worth remembering. 

‘*l am looking forward to a better life. I 
mean a life in which we shall be better.’’ 

‘*It is not enough to believe and pray. We 
must work. With a firm, upright will, one can 
conquer everything. A good sailor is as self- 
poised in a storm as in fine weather, for he 
knows no wave can rise higher than God’s 
will.’’ 

‘Tt does not matter who is right, but only 
what is right.’’ 

‘“*T have cared for truth, not for success.’’ 

‘*‘Now is better than then, and the future 
will be better than now.” 

‘*T cannot get enthusiastic about the beautiful. 
To me the beautiful seems so comprehensible, 
and only the ugly needs explanation. ’’ 

In the language of one of the ancient books 
he loved, this was his belief: 

‘As the sun sets, yet never dies, neither 
shall I go into non-existence. I shall live with 
the sun.’’ 
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UNDER THE ICE. 


apt. Joseph La Barge, one of the early 
( pilots of the Missouri River, was noted 

for his courage and daring. In the winter 
of 1834 he experienced the following adventure, 
which is recorded in the “History of Steamboat 
Navigation on the Missouri River,” by Mr. H. M. 
Chittenden. He had occasion to cross the river, 
which was frozen deep. There was a path across, 
which ran between two large air-holes through 
the ice. The weather was extremely cold, and a 
blizzard had already begun. 


Captain La Barge wrapped himself in a blanket 
coat, held tight to his y by a belt, and was 
armed with a rifle, tomahawk and knife. He felt 
confident of crossing all right, for the distance 
was short, and he knew the way so well that he 
felt as if he could follow it blindfolded. In fact, 
that was practically his situation, for the win 
drove the snow into his face so violently that it 
was impossible to look ahead. Getting his bear- 
ings as well as he could, he started on a slow run 
in face of the blinding storm. 

It was in any case a reckless performance, 
considering the existence of the air-holes near 
the path; but La Bar ape to fearing 
future dangers, and forged boldly ahead. For 
once his confidence deceived him. All of asudden 
he plunged headlong into the river. 

e instantly realized that he was in one of the 
air-holes, but which one? If it was the lower one 
he was certainly lost, for the swift current had 
borne him under the ice before he came to the 
surface. If it was the upper hole, he might float 
to the lower. 

— soon rene A the ln and eames ha 
overlyingice. Sinking and rising a e bum 
the ice a second time. The Ratt of endurance 
was almost reached, when suddenly his head 
emerged into the open air, Spreading out his 
hands, he caught the edge of the ice. He held on 
until he could draw his knife, which he plunged 
into the ice far enough to him something to 
pull against, and after much severe and ous 
exertion drew himself out. He had stuck to his 
rifle all the time without realizing the fact, and 
came out as fully armed as when he went in. 

But now a new peril awaited him. The storm 
was at its height, the cold intense, and his clothing 
was drench through. The bath which he 
had received had not chilled him much, for the 
water was warmer than } 
exertions would have kept him warm anyway, but 
out in the wind the chances were that he would 
freeze if he did not quickly reach a fire. —_ 
aye his bearings, he set out anew, and h 
= aoe ortune to reach the post without further 

ouble. 
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QUITE FORGOT THE TASTE. 


t was in 1868 that “Aunt Ann” came to the 
| family in the capacity of cook. Her culinary 

qualifications were limited indeed, but she 
expressed herself as being “able an’ willin’ to 
larn, missy.” In type she was a “regular corn- 
field hand,” almost as broad as she was long, and 
with an appetite which justified her size; but at 
that time it was almost impossible to get the 
services of a competent cook at any price. 


On one occasion Aunt Ann was assisting in the 
preparation of a company dinner. During the 
several days required to prepare for the contem- 
plated dinner she was in her glory. She liked to 
eat, and the thing that she liked next best to do 
was to talk about “ eatin’ ”; so during this 
time every variety of temptin ands, from the 
most delicate to the most substantial, was dis- 
cussed, from ambrosia and angels’ food all the way 
down to “possum and taters,”” Aunt Ann’s favorite 
Vain eer “white folks uster cook back in ole 

rginny. 

As the different dishes were prepared and set 
aside Aunt Ann became less excited and loqua- 
cious. It was during the presidential campaign 
of 1868, and the names “Seymour and Blair,” 
“Grant and Colfax” became as familiar as those 
of the family. Curious to hear what the old 
nhegress would say, her mistress, in one of the lulls 
of conversation, asked her: 

“Well, Aunt Ann, which do you prefer now, 
Seymour and Blair or Grant and Colfax?” 

he old negress, mixing-spoon in hand, struck 
an attitude, her eyes fixed on vacancy as if in 
profound thought. In a moment she replied: 

“Well, Miss Kate, as you axed me I’s ine 
tell you de trufe. Our white folks back in ole 
Virginny uster cook ’em bofe, but hit’s been so 
long since I’s tas’ any I’s mighty nigh forgot how 
dey tas’es.”” 
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ONLY A COPPER. 


hen a ruling passion gets tyrannical, it is 

time for it in turn to be overruled. 

Lippincott’s Magazine says that a pom- 
pous old gentleman in a New York railway-station 
was buying his ticket for Chicago, when he 
dropped acent. “Didn’t you lose some of your 
change?” asked the ticket-agent. 


“Yes, it was only a copper, but —” 

He adjusted his glasses and bent over in search 
of the missing coin. One or two of the bystanders 
joined him. 

“How much did you drop?” asked one. 

“Oh, only a copper; still—” 

He bent lower, and peered under a seat. 

“Curious how money will disappear,” he said. 
“Of course a copper is only a trifle— Excuse me, 
sir, may 1 trouble you to move your satchels? 





Possibly the coin may have rolled behind them. 
It was only —” 

“IT think it rolled under that seat over there!” 
called a man near by. 

“Oh, did it? Thank you.” 

He dropped to his knees and peered under the 
seat. His glasses fell off, and he readjusted them. 
struck a match, burrowed under the seat, an 
then rose to his feet, wiped the dust from his 
trousers, and said to a lady: 
but I think the coin may 


“Excuse me, madam, 
have rolled in this direction. Would you take the 
trouble to rise? 


It was only a copper, but —” 
The woman changed her seat and he resumed 
his peering. Then a man said: 

“1 don’t think it rolled in this direction. Isn’t 
that it over there against the baseboard?” 

“Ah, perhaps it is! I'll see. No, this is just a 
brass button. Of course a copper is the merest 
trifle, but —” 

He pulled out his watch, glanced at it and then 
at the clock on the wall. en he hurried to the 
window and asked the ticket-seller, “When did 
you say that train went to Chicago?” 

“Four-fifteen, sir. Went just a moment ago.”’ 

“It did? Then I’m left, and all on account of— 
=. a copper’s a copper. It isn’t very much, 

ut — 


And he began to search for it again. 


LIFE’S CYCLE 


_ 
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‘By “Marian Phelps 


e rose and pearl of dawn; the radiance bright 
That brings the promise of a golden day; 
Alas! how soon ° 
Follows the glare and weariness of noon, 
And afternoon, when courage, with the light, 
Begins to fail! 
Sunset, and afterglow, and tender gray 
Of shadow-bordered twilight, blending quite 
Into the night, 
The long, still, starlit night of peace; and then 
A glorious dawn, as life begins again, 
Beyond the veil! 
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AN OPERA PARTY. 


even women who live in the same suburb 
S near Chicago decided that they would 
attend the opera together, and discussed at 
some length the matter of securing seats. The 
Chicago Tribune says that there was one business 
woman among them who solved that problem, but 
the troubles of the party were by no means ended 
when the first difficulty was overcome. 


“You make a check,” said the business woman 
to the member of the party who had a bank- 
account of her own. “Make it for twenty-four 
dollars and — cents, payable to yourself, give it 
to me and I will attend to it.” 

The check was made out and mailed, but nothing 
was heard from it. As the day of the perform- 
ance approached the women became excited. 
Mrs. Brown, who had made the check, found that 
it had been presented and paid. 

A few days before the date of the performance 
the husband of one of the women undertook an 
investigation. He obtained the canceled check 
and went to the theater. The man at the box- 
office had no record of reserving any seats for 
Mrs. Brown, and could find no sign of the receipt 
of the check. 

Just then an inspiration came to the man from 
the suburb. 

“Mrs. Brown signed that check,” he said, ‘“‘but 
I believe Mrs. Smith sent it. Perhaps the tickets 
are in her name.” 

The ticket-seller looked under the name of 
Smith and found the seven tickets. 

On his return to his home the man was severe 
with the ticket-owners. “It is all your own fault,” 
he told them, “but all’s well that ends well, and 
here are the tickets.” 

He put his hand into his coat pocket ; the tickets 
were not there. A thorough search was made, 
but he could not find them. 

“ll get you some other seats in the morning,” 


e ‘ 

He went into town with an injured feeling. As 
he entered his office the janitor was just carrying 
out the waste-baskets. 

“Tom,” he said, “1 lost some tickets to the 
Auditorium esterday. If you’ll look through the 
waste-baskets for them I’ll give youa dollar, and 
if you find them I’ll make it two.” 

An hour later Tom came back with the little 
envelope which still contained the tickets. Clutch- 
ing them firmly in his hand, the man rushed from 
his office and went straight to the place where the 
business woman of the unfortunate seven was 
employed. : 

“Here are the tickets,” he said. ‘Count them 
and see that they are all there.” 

The tickets were all there, and the woman 
ea them, envelope and all, to her waist, so as 

be sure of them. When she reached home that 
night she hurried to the house of Mrs. Brown to 
deliver the precious tickets. She unpinned the 
envelope from her waist. It was empty. It had 
been pinned on with the open side down, and the 
tickets had dro out. 

“Well, that does settle it,” she said. But on 
her return to her room she found the tickets, and 
went round and distributed them to the seven 
members of the party. 

One of the seven declared she had never author- 
ized the purchase of a ticket in her name, and 
refused to accept it. That left an extra ticket. 
and the other six spent the next day trying to sell 
t. They succeeded so well that no less than three 
different women claimed it. s. Brown and 
Mrs. Smith therefore gave up their tickets to the 
extra two and remained at home themselves. 

Since then the members of the party go to the 
opera singly, not in a body. 
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IRREGULAR, BUT BINDING. 


t was in the early days in the Black Hills, and 
| the justice of the peace in a mining-camp had 
a wedding ceremony to perform. His face 
was buried in a big leather volume of the statutes 
of the territory when the happy couple, accom- 
panied by a few friends, walked into his office ; but 
he looked up, and the St. Paul Dispatch, which 
describes what followed, says his expression was 
anxious and perplexed. 


“The people that got up these laws hadn’t 
gumption enough to last ’em overnight,” he re- 
marked, with conviction. ‘I’ve run through this 
book and can’t find a word about matrimony and 
how the ere process is proceeded with. I’ve 
pm got to put the ee on ye hit or miss, and if 

don’t yoke ye up legally, I can’t help it.” 

“Stand up!”’ the judge ordered, closing the book. 
The bride and groom obeyed, and he continued 
in a solemn manner: 

“Fellow citizens, this man and this woman have 
appeared before this court to be hitched in the 
legal bonds of wedlock. Ef anybody knows of 














anything that will block the game ef took toa 
higher court, let him speak up now or else keep 
his mouth shut forevermore. All in favor of me 
proceeding as authorized by law say ‘1.’ ” 
ned ewe J shouted “I!” 
“Contrary-minded say ‘No.’ ” 
Nobody made any —- 
“The motion is car unanimously,” said the 


-. 
“Take holt of hands!” 

The candidates joined hands. 

“Amos Peabody, do Be solemnly swear that 

ou’ll stick to Amandy Thomas forever and ever? 

hat you’ll love her and provide for her and treat 
her square and white, according to the rules and 
regulations set down to govern such cases in the 
laws of the United States, so help you God?” 

“That fx Pe aaa f the bargain,” the jud 

. xes your end of the bar ’ the ju 
went on, with a look of relief. “Now, ‘Mandy 
Thomas, will you solemnly swear that you’ll han 
onto Amos Peabody for all coming time? Thi 
ye’ll be to him a , true, honest, up-and-up 
wife, under the penalties prescribed by the law 
for sech cases in and for this territory? Do you 
— this, so help you God?”’ 

“ 0. ” 


“Then,” continued the judge, with a brightening 
countenance, “by the power vested in me as 
justice of the peace in and for this precinct, I an- 
nounce 7 mos oe and Mandy Thomas, 
wife and husband, and legalize you to remain sich 
forevermore; and you’ll stand committed till the 
fees and costs be paid in full.” - 

The “fees and costs” were adjusted satisfac- 
torily, and the husband and wife went to their 
new cabin down the creek, where ay | be life 
as happily as if they had been married by a bishop, 
with full church ceremonial. 
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SENATOR VEST’S TRIBUTE. 


ne of the most eloquent tributes ever paid 
O to the dog 1s said to have been delivered 

by Senator Vest of Missouri some years 
ago. He was attending court in a country town, 
and while waiting for the trial of a case in which 
he was interested, was urged by the attorneys in 
a dog case to help them. Evidence was intro- 
duced to show that the defendant had shot the 
dog in malice, while other evidence went to show 
that the dog had attacked the defendant. Vest 
had no part in the trial, and was not disposed to 
speak. The attorneys urged him, however, and 
he consented. He rose, was silent a moment, and 
then said: 


“Gentlemen of the Jury. The best friend a man 
has in the world may turn against him and become 
his _——- His son or daughter that he has reared 
with loving care may prove ungrateful. ose 
who are nearest and dearest to us, those whom 
we trust with our a and our good name 
may become traitors to their faith. 

“The money that a man has he may lose. It flies 
away from him, perhaps when he needs it most. 
A man’s reputation may be sacrificed in a moment 
of ill-considered action. The people who are 
prone to fall on their knees to do us honor when 
success is with us may be the first to throw the 
stone of malice when failure settles its clouds 
upon our heads. 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend that man 
ean have in this selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves ungrateful 
or treacherous is his dog. 

“A man’s dog stands by him in we or! and in 
poverty, in health and in sickness. He will sleep 
on the cold ground where the wintry winds blow 
and the snow drives fiercely if fay AY: may be 
near his master’s side. He will kiss the hand that 
has no food to offer. He guards the sleep of his 
pauper master as if the master were a prince. 

“When riches take wings and reputation falls to 
ap he is as constant in his love as the sun in 
ts journey through the heavens. And when the 
last scene of all comes, and death takes the master 
in its embrace, and his boty is laid away in the 
cold ground, no matter if all other friends pursue 
their way, there by the graveside will the noble 
dog be found, his head between his paws, his eyes 
sad, but open in alert watchfulness, faithful and 
true even in death.”’ 

Senator Vest sat down. He had spoken ina 
low voice, without a gesture. He made no refer- 
ence to the evidence or the merits of the case. 
When he finished, judge and j were wipin 
their eyes. The jur ed out, but soon enter 
with a verdict of five hundred dollars for the 
plaintiff, whose dog had been shot; and it was 
said the defendant considered himself lucky to 
have escaped hanging. 
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HE KNEW THE PIKE FAMILY. 


ther people may shoot a stray deer or hook 
O a passing fish, but an Indian’s success in 

hunting and fishing is seldom by chance. 
He knows where his quarry is to be found, for he 
has learned its habits at all seasons. Nor is there 
any reason why civilization should lessen his hold 
of nature’s secrets, as the Maine Sportsman shows 
by an anecdote of Charles A. Eastman—a full- 
blooded Sioux who is both author and physician. 


A famous general, fishing in a Minnesota lake 
broiling in the sun, with plenty of perspiration an 
no bites, was once accosted tor Eastman 
from the bank. The impatient general declared 
there were no fish there, or he would have caught 
some during his morning’s labor with the line. 

“Oh, yes, there are,” said Eastman. 

The general doubted it, so Eastman joined him 
in the boat. After a few moments’ rowing about 
Eastman found a spot that pleased him ropped 
his line, and in a very few moments had a whop- 
big pike banging his tail against the ribs of 

e boat. 


“How was that?” asked the general. 

“Oh,’’ returned tor Eastman, “the little 
stream that enters the lake just here has made a 

lateau of sand at the bottom. The sun is over 

ere, and makes a shadow under the side of the 
plateau where Mrs. Pike and the young Pikes can 
wait in comfort while Mr. Pike s off et food. 
They were ey for my bait, as this is about 
the time they feed.” 

When the general and Doctor Eastman returned 
home they carried on a string the whole Pike 
family, Mr. Pike included. 
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HAD AN ASSISTANT. 
naval officer tells in the New York Times of 
a conversation he once overheard between 
two marines who were arguing as to who 
had the least work to do on board a man-of-war. 
“It’s the chaplain,” said one. 


“How do you make that out?” asked the 
second. 

“Because he ain’t got any work to do and all 
day to do it in.” 


he second marine snorted his disgust. 

“You’re wrong, Jack,” said he. ‘“1t’s the cap’n 
of marines.” 
“How’s that?”’ 
“Well, me boy, as you say, the chaplain’s noth- 
ing to do and all day to do it in; but the cap’n 
of marines has nothing to do and all day to do it, 
and a lieutenant of marines to help him do it.” 



















































WHAT IF HE HAD. 


BY MINNA STANWOOD. 


ob was only nine and a half, so he had 

to walk steadily and breathe very hard 

when he went down cellar for a hod of 
coal for mama. He liked to get the coal, 
though, for then he said he was ‘‘helping.’’ 
Of course he could have helped just as much 
by setting the chairs back from the table, and 
picking up his own little room, and hanging his 
hat and coat on the second low peg at the left- 
hand side of the closet, and showing Willie, 
who was seven, about his arithmetic. 

_ Rob always felt about papa’s size when he 
was stamping down-stairs swinging the shiny, 
black hod. He was always very careful not 
to drop one little piece of coal on the stairs, 
because papa had said, ‘‘Somebody might step 
on it and fall.’’ But this afternoon Rob was in 
sucha hurry! When he rushed out to the pantry 
for cookies, after school, there was that coal-hod 
with its big mouth wide open, saying as plain 
as could be, ‘‘I’m hungry, too. Fill me, please. 
You know how.’’ 

‘“*O bother! ’? mumbled Rob. Then he 
snatched up the hod and dashed down cellar. 
‘‘I’m afraid the boys won’t wait. Why are 
you always empty after school ?’’ 

Coming back, one piece dropped off. Robbie 
pretended not to hear it. Another piece dropped 
on the stairs, but Robbie did not hear that, either. 
That is, he told himself he did not. He said, 
‘*Bother! I’m sure it was not coal. Most likely 
it was Fred Blake banging stones in the yard. 
And besides, nobody will be going down until 
after supper, and then it will be papa with 
the lamp.’’ 

Robbie took two, three, four cookies in his 
hand, and poked four, five, six into his pocket. 
Ten cookies for a boy who would not — 
‘*Bother! I s’pose I’ll have to!’’ 

And he did. He picked up the two pieces of 
coal he did not hear drop. The boys were 
waiting, after all. They knew there 
might be cookies. 

It must have been about half past 
seven that Rob and Willie were arguing 
over the long division example. Just 
arguing, you know. Willie said that 
twenty-two went into ninety-nine three 
times, and that there would not be any 
remainder. Robbie said it went four 
times, and there would be a remainder. 
And Robbie said, triumphantly, ‘‘ Just 
try it and see!’’ But Willie declared, 
scornfully, that he knew without trying. 
Mama said, “Oh, hush, boys!’’ and 
papa said, ‘‘ Less noise, boys!’’ and 
grandma jumped up and observed, 
smilingly, ‘‘I know how to settle that 
dispute.’’ 

She trotted out of the room, and pres- 
ently the boys heard a bump, bump, 
bump on the cellar stairs. 

There was a rush and a scream. It 
was papa and mama and Willie who 
rushed, and mama who screamed. 
Robbie sat still and shut his eyes hard. 
He could see his grandma lying white 
and still on the hard cellar floor. He 
began to feel sick and faint. Perhaps 
he had killed his dear, dear grandma. 
Why was he so impatient to get out that 
afternoon? He could never forgive 
himself. Then he remembered! He 
nearly tumbled out of his chair in his 
haste to get to those cellar stairs. 

‘*Oh, bless you, no!”’ grandma was 
saying, and laughing at the scare she 
had given them. ‘‘I didn’t fall. It was 
only the dish of apples. I stepped on my 
dress, and I had to let something go, 
and it couldn’t be the lamp. I knew 
that apples were good for hard sums. 
At least I’ve known them to help boys 
do sums. ’’ 

Robbie put his arms round grandma, 
when they got back in the sitting-room,- 
and looked right through her spectacles 
into her kind, brown eyes. He said, 
‘‘O gramma, what if I had! What if 
I’d left the two pieces of coal on the 
stairs! I was going to first. What if I 
had!”’ 

**Oh, bless me!’’ cried grandma, look- 
ing frightened. Then she gave Robbie 
a quick little squeeze and laughed and 
said, “Oh, but you didn’t, bless you!” 
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ing a song of summer, 
Sunshine, birds and flowers; 
Here and there a low-hung cloud 

Filled with cooling showers. 
Meadows, white with clover, 

Hillside, roadside, too, 
Carpeted with fresh green grass, 
Little child, for you. 


SING A SONG OF SUMMER. 


BY MARY H. FLANNER. 


Sing a song of summer, 
Out-of-doors all day, 

Hillside, orchard, meadow. My! 
What a world for play! 

Mornings, gold with sunshine; 
Evenings, pearled with dew, 

Night-time, silvered o’er with stars, 
Little child, for you. 


THE RAINDROPS. 


BY ELIZABETH HOWLAND THOMAS. 


T’” came from over the misty hill, 
When the south wind led the way 
To the thirsty fields that brown and still 

In the burning sunshine lay. 


They sprinkled the hot and dusty street, 
And they danced on the rustling leaves, 
And a merry rat-tat-tat they beat 
On the roof and the dripping eaves. 


They made the little frog merrily sing, 
And the little brook laugh and shout, 

And the little umbrella-like mushrooms spring 
In the meadows all round about. 


They poured on the dry and drooping corn 
A stream of silver sheen, 


Till it lifted its leaves that hung forlorn, 
And waved all its feathers green. 


And they filled the golden buttercup 
With the very best of drink, 

And they brimmed the rose’s goblet up 
Till it overflowed the brink. 


And they made the grass grow sweet and deep 
In the pastures fresh and fair, 

And the mooly cows and the woolly sheep 
Had a royal banquet there. 


So you must forgive them one little trick, 
For I’m sure it was just in play 

That they shut up poor little Bess and Dick 
In the tiresome house all day. 


° <2 <Xgoes _______________» 
MORNING CALLS. 


BY MRS. FRANK BENDER. 





brother up and down the sidewalk in his 

coach. Their mama was busy, and did not 
notice that they did not pass the house for 
some time. When she went to call them in 
they were coming up the street as fast as their 
short legs could bring them. Lois did not look 
very happy, and Ruth was crying. When she 
asked what was wrong, this is what Lois told 
her: 

‘*When we went by the bank the door was 
open, and we stopped and jooked in, and Ruth 
said she wondered did the bank men know that 
Frank could walk, and I said maybe not, for 
he only could walk two days. Maybe papa 
forgot to stop and tell them when he went by. 

‘Then Ruth said, ‘Let’s go in and show 
them,’ and we said to the man behind a hole, 
‘Mr. Bank, our little brother can walk.’ And he 
was so s’prised. And another man looked out 
of another hole, and he was s’ prised, too, and we 
stood him on the floor, and I went way far off and 


- and Ruth were trundling their little 
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THE City COUSIN. 


held out my hands and he walked nice, and he 
never tumbled once, and they said he could walk 
very nice. 

**And one man said he didn’t have any nice 
little brother at his house, and he was going to 
take our brother and keep him, and we hurried 
out with him just as fast as we could. 

‘*Then we started home. But Ruth said maybe 
the store people would like to see him walk, 
and we took him in there, and they were all 
s’prised, too, and said he was a dear little boy. 

‘*But there was a big boy there that wasn’t 
very p’lite. He said that wasn’t very good 
walking. He could walk most that good him- 
self. And Ruth said Frank was pretty, any- 
how. Then the big boy walked all round him, 
and looked at him all round, and he said he 
couldn’t see any pretty on him. 

‘*Then Ruth cried, and the big boy gave hera 
banana if she’d stop. Then we came home, 
and we’re never going to take our little brother 
down there any more.’’ 





DRAWN BY & WERNER. 














DRAWN BY HARRIET R. RICHARDS, 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
iat lale ES. 


Long time ago, one Christmas -- -, 
Occurred a ---- which I believe 

--- much to turn the tide of war, 

And free our land from shore to shore. 


The Hessians --- the corks all night, 
And ----- sing, in drunken glee. 
When morning comes they are a sight, 
And ------ eyes you ne’er did see. 
Meanwhile a ----- headed man 
Takes all the followers that he can, 
Each one as --- as any---, 

_ Across a river—not for fun. 
At ---- of day they reach the foe, 
--- any Hessian is awake, 
Without the ---- of horns they go, 
And strike a blow for freedom’s sake. 
The Hessians tried to give --- for ---, 
But were badly beaten for all that, 
And the sun at ---- saw Washington 
Riding away, the victory won. 
The battle to which I ----- 
You say, no doubt, did not occur 
Till Christmas night, 
And you are right. 


2. 
IF YOU WERE I. 
If you were I, a horned beast would be a sum to 


ay; 

A swimming fowl would be a boy whose name we 
often say; 

To tug would be a medicine which we don’t stop 
to taste, 

And crossness would be pretty goods that we 
don’t want to waste. 

A chunk would then become a gait that doesn’t 
go in strides. 

A kind of — that has a point would gain a head 
besides. 

A great disorder would become a failure or a 


maid. 

What now we like to eat on bread, we then would 
all evade. 

A color dark would turn to sound, and very noisy 


re ; 
And sport would leave the pleasant land to live 
within the sea. 
A anny se would become a tree erect and 
igh. 
These things and much besides would be, if you 
were only I. 
3. 
GEOGRAPHICAL STORY. 

Two young men, whose given names were (two 
capes on the coast of Virginia), asked permission 
to escort two young ladies, whose Christian 
names were loape on coast of Massachu- 
setts) and (cape on coast of New Jersey), to 
the cathedral, should it be (cape on coast 
of Alaska) the next Sunday. The young 
ladies accepted, and said they had no 
(cape on coast of North Carolina) as far 
as the weather was concerned, but ad- 
mitted that it would be a (cape on coast of 
Washington) if they could not go. It was 
no teape on coast of Washington) to say 
so. They said their father was quite a 
(cape on coast of Canada), and was always 
on the (cape on coast of Oregon) for clouds 
of (cape on coast of Florida) hue; he 
would be sure to (cape on coast of British 
Columbia) them not to go; but his fears 
were often (cape on coast of Virginia) 
fears, and they would be able to (cape on 
coast of Ontario) the short distance to the 
cathedral, even should it rain a little. 


4. 
SUBTRACTIONS. 

Take one hundred from a truth and leave 
grease. 

Take one hundred from aromatic sub- 
stances and leave scouts. 

Take one thousand from a fish and leave 
a reception-room. 

Take one thousand from a street boy and 
leave profit. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 

Can you give 12 3 4567 way to 1234567 
my floor? 

Do not 12 3456. Your time must 123456 
to me now, 

If I could 1234 567 good songs, it would 
1234567 me exceedingly. 

Do you see that 123 4567 off yonder? 

tis full of 1234567 seeds. 

The 123456 789 his dinner at a hotel, 
not at the 123456789. 

That 12345678 helps every 123. 4 
5678 every woman. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST 
NUMBER. 


1. T-our-s, e-art-h, 
h-ear-t—teach, sheet. 
2. In our shed; nourished; rise, hound; 
he runs, [ do; I rushed on; he is dun, or. 
3. Cowardice 
4. 


a-cut-e, c-rat-e, 


ax > @ 
xCere 
SEeccr 
Seeeon 
Seer 


5. Rake, snake, shake, quae, Jake, 
make, sake, take, ache, break, 

6. Solder, hinder, Easter, proper, hun- 
ger, eraser, render, drawer—shepherd. 

7. Spain; a spin; pains; sip an; sap in; 
nip as; as pin; asp in; @ snip; pa, sin; 
pan is; nap is. 

8. Roe, row. 

9. Plater, planter. 
Peculator, speculator. Dover, drover. 
Pauper, penst. Host, ghost. Dunkard, 
drunkard. Heep, sheep. Lover, glover. 
Pet, poet. 

10. 1. Grimace. 2 Kennel, worth— 
Kenilworth. 3. Ream, on, straight—re- 
monstrate, 


Harper, sharper. 
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SEA BATHING. 


o——4~S the summer season pro- 
gresses the people who 
spend it at the seashore 
are very likely to’ exult 
in their opportunities 
for sea bathing as if 
that exercise were nec- 
essarily an unmixed 
physical privilege. If 
they are “run down” 
physically they say that 
the ocean bathing will 
“pick them up.” 

Now it may or it may 
not. It is an exercise 
more prone to gross misuse than almost any other 
form. Swimming, especially swimming in rough 
water, is work for athletes, and may very easily 
be disastrous to the feeble or the unaccustomed. 
It is difficult to see why a person who takes little 
or no exercise through the rest of the year should 
expect nothing but good to result from rushing | 
into one of the most exacting forms of exercise 
there is—a form which has to be indulged in 
against a strong resistant element. 

It is true that every one should learn to swim, 
first as a precaution, and second because swim- 
ming is one of the most useful of health-giving 
pursuits in that it brings into play every muscle 
of the body, and also is generally indulged in in 
the open air and sunshine, to say nothing of the 
tonic effects of the salt water itself. 

Any one of ordinary sense should be able to 
judge by his own sensations whether he is over- 
doing things or not. If after the morning swim a 
bather feels languid, inert, listless, he may rest 
assured that his dip has done him harm and not 
good. Again, when a girl comes down to the 
beach in her bathing-suit, pink and fresh and 
pretty, and then comes out of the water with a 
mottled skin and blue lips, and with a chilly sen- 
sation down her spine, she may be certain that 
she is harming herself. 

It is ridiculous to conclude because a vigorous 
young athlete, in good training the year round, 
ean take his three swims a day with apparent 
benefit that the ordinary person can do likewise. 
On the contrary, it is safe to say that ten minutes 
in the water and fifty to seventy-five strokes will 
be all that the average individual should under- 
take. 

Some people there are who should never go into 
the water at all, and the delicate would always 
do well to take the advice of a physician before 
beginning it. Semi-invalids may obtain great 
benefit by sea-water sponging in their own rooms. 
In this way they get the tonic effects of the salt 
and avoid all the drawbacks of the plunge. 
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FIREFLIES FOR SALE. 


y Japan there are established firms of firefly 
dealers, each employing sixty or seventy catch- 
ers, and exporting their catch chiefly to the large 
cities, where fireflies are an adjunct to all grades 
of social festivity, from the private garden parties 
of nobles to an evening at a cheap tea-garden. 
Sometimes they are kept caged, sometimes re- 
leased in swarms in presence of the guests. 

The firefly-hunter starts forth at sunset with a 
long bamboo pole and a bag of mosquito-netting. 
On reaching a suitable growth of willows near 
water, he makes ready his net and strikes the 
branches, twinkling with the insects, with his 
pole. This jars them to the ground, where they 
are easily gathered up. But it must be done very 
rapidly, before they recover themselves enough to 
fly. So the skilled catcher, sparing no time to put 
them at once into the bag, uses both hands to pick 
them up, and tosses them lightly info his mouth, 
where he holds them unharmed till he ean hold no 
more, and only then transfers them to the bag. 

He works thus till about two o’clock in the 
morning, when the insects leave the trees for the 
dewy soil. He then changes his method. He 
brushes the surface of the ground with a light 
broom to startle the insects into light; then he 
gathers them as before. An expert has been 
known to gather three thousand in a night. 

Besides being a business, firefly-catching is a 
sport. Little girls pursue it with their fans, boys 
with wands to which a wisp of yarn is fastened, 
and they sing an old folk-rime as they follow the 
glistening insects: 


’ Firefly, come! firefly, come! with your lantern-light, 
All the boys of Seiki are wanting you to-night!” 


Nor do the elders disdain to join the sport. 
They also organize festival parties to visit certain 
spots, long-kKnown and famous, to witness the 
beautiful spectacle of the fireflies swarming. 





| so swarm and cling together that they appear at 
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Special trains, carrying thousands of visitors, are | 


run during the season to Uji, the most renowned, 
to behold the Hotara-Kassen, or Firefly Battle. 
Myriads of fireflies hovering over a gentle river 


one time like a luminous cloud, again like a great 
ball of sparks. Cloud or ball, the wonder soon 
breaks, and thousands of the fallen insects drift 
with the stream, while new swarms form, reform 
and sparkle continuously above the water. So 
marvelous is the sight that a Japanese poet 
wrote: 


Do 1 see only fireflies drifting with the current, or is 
the night itself drifting, with all its swarming 
stars? 
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A REMINISCENCE OF WAR. 


German officer is quoted in the London Outlook 

as telling this story of a reminiscence con- 
nected with the triumphal entry of the German 
army into Paris. It was a magnificent spectacle. 
Four uhlans were riding ahead, and the band 
was playing Schubert’s wonderful march. Yet in 
memory the German officer confessed that through 
the blare of trumpets and beating of drums he 
heard one lesser sound which made his heart 
sicken over the dreary pathos of war. 

It recalled to him one night after a German 
victory, when four French prisoners, all noblemen, 
were on their way to Paris under escort. a | 
stopped at a deserted wine-shop near a desertec 
hamlet, and there they found a frying-pan and a 
ham, and grew quite cheerful over the prospect of 
supper. prince was greasing the pan, and the 
uhlans were neers by, = ng, although they 
would have brained him had he made three steps 
toward the door. 

Suddenly there was a sound from without, as if 
some one, walking leisurely, was kicking a tin 


can along before him. , 
The officer picked up a torch and took it to the 
door. It showed a broad strip of road spread 


with puddles and lashed by rain. Outside that 
circle was the darkness of the pit filled with the 
hissing of the storm. The sound of the can drew 
nearer. Then out of the dark and across the 
torchlit strip of road passed a group of specters, 
as a company passes in review. 

First came two women, one Joune. the other 
very old. Each carried a bundle on her back. 
They were of the rest order of tenantry, and 
their faces were blank with deep despair. After 
them came a man in wooden shoes leading a goat. 
Behind him was a very old man, leading a child. 
The child was crying and dragging along a tin 
can tied to a string. 

And so ever after, when the onlooking officer 
thought of war’s magnificent parades, he heard 
the sound of the wretched child’s pathetic toy. 
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MEANT FOR A COMPLIMENT. 


mmigrants, the workers in the social settle- 
ments say, so often wish to Americanize them- 
selves as fast as possible in ways and speech that 
they sometimes acquire the language, as it were, 
wrong side foremost, getting a vivid and modern 
assortment of slang before they can use even 
ordinary words correctly. 


A young woman who has taught a class of little 
foreign-born girls, and who happens to_be in 
appearance peculiarly small, dainty and clegant 
had the pleasure recently of overhearing two of 
her pupils speaking of her. 

“She is a bully lady!” said the first, with enthu- 
alggm. “She is great!” 

“Oh, yes,” assented the other, “she is great, she 
is gran’, she is immense! An’ the hat she was 
wear! itis a most stylish corker.” 

Another woman had a more esting experi- 
ence. She is plump and pleasing to look at, just 
right in the eyes of her friends, but in her own a 
little too near the point where one ceases to say 
plump and begins to use a less agreeable word; 
and that she may some day slip over the line o 
division between the two is her secret and haunt- 
ing fear. As a charity-worker and in pure neigh- 
borly kindness, she has made many friends amon 
the foreign-born residents of her city. One o' 
them, a voluble, warm-hearted woman of middle 
age, whose vocabulary is innocent of more than 
one pronoun and all but the most direct and obvi- 
ous adjectives, once met her unexpectedly in the 
street after a vacation from which the settlement- 
worker had returned rosy, sunburned, vigorous, 
and carrying an extra pound or two which she 
preferred not to remember. 

Her friend rushed up to her beaming with wel- 
come, seized her in an enveloping embrace, and 
then, wishing to express a polite appreciation of 
her blooming appearance, exclaimed loudly in a 
voice of rapture: 

“Gosh! Ain’t he fat?” 
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THE ONLY SAFE COURSE. 


he supervisor who was always giving the 

children instructions as to what to do in case 

of fire usually made his visits to the school alone; 

but one day there was a board meeting, and five 
supervisors descended on the class at once. 


The children had been well drilled by their 
teacher, and from previous experience they knew 
just what Mr. Wales would ask them. So after 
a — period of hesitating answers and mis- 
takes with the other visitors, it was a great relief 
to see Mr. Wales rise to address them. 

“You have listened so attentively to the other 
gentlemen,” said their friend, “and told them | 
what you know on the subjects ped have chosen, 
what would you do if I were to make you a little | 
speech ?” 

“Form a line and march down-stairs!” chanted 
the chorus, with beaming faces. | 
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A BRISK CORRESPONDENCE. 


rs. Lamson was saying an affectionate and | 
tearful farewell to her husband, as she was | 
about to start for a month’s visit to her old home. | 


“Now, Mny dear,” said Mr. Lamson, in a pleasant | 
but firm tone, “I wish you would try not to ask | 
me for money every time you write.” | 

“Well, I will try not to,” said Mrs. Lamson, | 
wiping her eyes, “but you—you know, Henry, that | 
means I shall have to write even oftener than | 
usual.” | 

| 
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GAINING A LITTLE. 


he discouraged artist stood off from his latest | 
work and viewed it with a gloomy face. | 


“There’s no use talking about it,” he said, 
morosely, “I can’t paint as well as I did ten years | 
ago.” | 

“Oh, yes, you can,” said the tried and honest | 
friend to whom he made the confession. “It’s 
only that your taste is improving.” | 
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and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
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KEEPS 
the Blood Cool, 
the Brain Clear, 
the Liver Active 


Used by American 
Physicians for nearly 60 
years. 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Flectric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 


catalogue 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 


IMPERIAL 


Many more models and 




















for Babies &Invalids 


The sweetest babies will fret 
and cry 

If you their rightful food deny. 

The same youngsters will 
crow with glee 

If they are fed as they should 
be. 








And so wise mothers quickly 


The needs of each small maj- 
esty. 

They love to see them thrive 
and grow, 

To see them laugh and hear 
them crow, 

And be like cherubs —don’t 
you know, 

Imperial Granum makes them 
so? 





Trial size 25 cts. at druggists, or from us. 


Sample 
with valuable hints on Care of Babies, FREE. 
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John Carle & Sons, Dept. Y, 153 Water St., N. Y. City, 
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Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; mutled free; 
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it gives instructions for amateur bands. 
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E's GAINES, Box . Ponghisepae's 
- Cc. § ox ‘0 o ¥e 
or 119 West tooth at, New York, 4%. 


W hen Golfing, Shooting, Fishing 


use 


HORLICK'’s 





MALTED ai 


A delicious, satisfying food-drink—in pow- 
dered form instantly prepared with hot or 
cold water. Also in tablet form, either nat- 
ural or chocolate flavor—ready to be eaten as 
aquick lunch. A coimpact, strength-giving, 
emergency ration for the sportsman, athlete, 
and traveler. Made of pure, rich milk 
from our own dairies, and the extract of 
selected grain, malted by our special process. 





Used and sold everywhere—all druggists. 
If you are not using it now, let us 
send you our unique Shakespearean 


SAMP Booklet and a trial package, postpaid, FREE 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
94 Parringdon Road, London, Eng. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits, $6.67 to $20. 


Everything Made to Order. 


INCE the announce- 

ment of our Reduced- 

Price Sale some weeks 
ago many of our materials 
have n closed out. We 
have therefore added a 
large assortment of new 
fabrics, all of which are 
suitable for early Fall 
wear. This Reduced-Price 
Sale will last only four 
weekslonger, so act atonce 
if you wish to take advan- 
tage of it. Suitsand Skiris 
made to order (nothing 
= -made) at one-third 
less than regular prices; per- 
fect in fit, finish and work- 
manship. 


25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 








$30 Suits reduced to $20. 
Rainy-Day and Dressy Skirts 
in the newest models, $3.34 


$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced Prices on Jackets, Travelling Dresses, etc. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List sent free 
by return mail. If the garment which we make 
for you does not prove satisfactory, send it back 
promptly and we will refund your money. Orders 
ean be filled with the greatest promptness, ver: 
often in three days’ time. rite to-day, an 
don’t fail to say you wish Summer Catalogue No. 
190 and Reduced-Price samples. 

OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE, ready August 24th, 
will be the fashion publication of its kind 
ever issued. . It will illustra lish Suits from $8 to 
$40, Jackets from $7 Ne ag age and Visiting Cos. 


tumes , ete. well-dressed woman 
should have one. Write now an we will mail you a 
copy FREE, with 
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FALL CATALOGUE NO. 191 onde FT - - 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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THREE. 
By Ellen 


* ell, if every man, woman and child 
W in Franklin County took to wearing 
hoop-skirts, 1’d never be seen in 
one!’’ said Aunt Abigail, setting her lips tightly. 
‘*But at the time those fashion-plates that you 
have there were made the whole county was 
stark mad over the great awkward things. Your 
ma,— she was older than I,— she wore them, 
and so did everybody else. I’ve often, when 
I was a child, stood and watched the poor silly 
creatures trying to keep their ridiculous skirts 
from getting hit. When you wear hoops, you 
know, you’re always getting into places that 
are too narrow for them. But then, they were 
the means of starting the Methodist Church 
here, which is no mean service to render; few 
live folks ever do as much.’”’ 
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‘BUT AT THE TIME * * * THE WHOLE COUNTY 
WAS STARK MAD OVER THE GREAT AWKWARD THINGS.” 


**Hoop-skirts founded our chureh here in 
Wickham! I never knew that, Aunt Abigail,’’ 
and I laid down the old fashion journal. 

‘*Why, yes, child, next to Providence! If it 
hadn’t been for hoops, you and your pa and ma 
and James and the girls would probably all be 
going to St. Luke’s now. It happened like 
this. ‘There were two pews, numbers three and 
twenty-one, one on each side of the middle 
aisle, at old St. Luke’s that were longer than 
the rest. 

** Your grandpa’s was three, and it was even 
longer than twenty-one, some inches longer. 
How they came to be built that way I never 
knew, but your grandpa always claimed he’d 
paid extra to get one of them, so he could see 
the rector better, sitting in the end that ran 
ot into the aisle, you understand. 

‘*Well, you can easily see that when hoops 
came to be all the rage, the projecting pews 
were a regular nuisance. It seemed as if they 
‘just reached out and caught the hoops as the 
ladies went by. Your grandma, she bent three 
ribs in hers the first time she wore them. Mrs. 
Graham, that’s dead now, wore extra big ones, 
and once she got wedged in the aisle; the hoops 
bent enough to let her in between the ends of 
the pews. 

‘**She was afraid to move for fear she’d damage 
them, and they just held her there like a 
spring. We children had to put our hands in 
front of our faces to hide our laughter when 
Mr. Graham gave her a shove at last, and sent 
her through. And another time that little Mrs. 
Mason, who used to put on so many airs, tilted 
her skirt up a little bit, and it hung right up 
on the corner of one of those long pews. No 
end of trouble used to come at the close of the 
service, when everybody started to go out of 
chureh at once. 

‘Well, the upshot of it was that the ladies 
all put together and wrote a petition to the 
vestry and wardens, setting forth how their 
clothes were getting ruined Sunday after Sun- 
day, and begging that those long pews be taken 
down. Mr. Graham—he owned number twenty- 
one—set to work right off and had his short- 
ened. But your grandpa refused up and down 
to have number three tampered with; said it 
was his and he’d bought it and paid for it. 
Besides, it was precisely the right size for his 
family. He didn’t storm at all, but he was 
very set. 

“Well, there were great goings-on. Some 
people said he couldn’t hold it, anyhow, because 
he hadn’t complied with the rule, and sat in it 
at least once every quarter. But when it came 
to be looked up and inquired into, it turned out 
that he had been there every quarter, though 
pretty often he hadn’t come more than once, 
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| cool and formal and emphatic, to have his pew | 
| Shortened. 
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ally slept all the 
time. Still, he was | 
there. | 

“The vestry and 
wardens had a spe- 
cial meeting then, | 
and requested him | 


once more, very | 


and he most re| 









All the reply he made was that if 
anybody wanted to buy his pew they might, | 
for he’d sell it at a fair price. When somebody | 
called upon him and asked his terms, he said 
he’d take six hundred and fifty dollars for it. 
Of course the vestry would pay no such sum. 

‘**But the whole parish was awfully wrought 
up, the more so as every Sunday more hoop- | 
skirts got pushed crooked or jammed in. In| 
spite of all, your grandfather would sit as 
unconcerned as a church steeple at the head of 
his precious pew number three. Little he cared 
if the poor women went up the aisle with their 
skirts caving in here and there like broken 
umbrellas! I don’t wish to speak harm of your 
grandpa, my dear; but when he was taken with | 
~ a stubborn fit he was stubborn. | 

‘*Well, one morning your grandpa 
walked into church, with his prayer- 
book and gold -headed cane, very | 
stately,—he was a handsome old gen- | 
tleman,—and he stood aside as usual 
for your grandma and the rest to| 
walk into the pew. All of a sudden 
he got very red, and the next minute | 
he and all the family were march- | 
ing down the-aisle out of chureh | 
again— every one, clear down to 
Tommy, your Uncle Tom, that is. | 
For you see, pew number three wasn’t | 
there any more. Not a chip nor a 
splinter was left—just some nail holes 
and the empty space. At that very 
minute the rest of it was burning up 
in the center stove. Your grand- 
father never asked a question as to 
who did it, or anything of the kind, 
and he forbade us to say anything. 
So I never knew. The vestrymen and 
the rector offered to put in a new one, 
but your grandfather wouldn’t even 
listen to their apologies. 

“That’s how your grandfather came 
to get a young Methodist minister 
named Strong to come over here and 
start a church. He wasn’t the man 
to give up divine worship altogether, 
and he vowed he never would go 
near St. Luke’s again. He gave the 
land for the Methodist meeting- 
house, and helped build it, and somehow the 
whole thing did him good, for he got very 
constant in attendance right away. 

** And the more hoop-skirts went out of style, 
the better-tempered he got, too, so that by the 
time women had their skirts hanging straight | 
down, the way Christian skirts ought to hang, 
he was ready to subscribe two hundred dollars 
for the new St. Luke’s, after the fire. He used 
to say that the big fire was a great means of 
civilization, because it wiped out of existence so 
many hoop-skirts that people had hanging in 
their attics against the time they should come 
in style again. Which time, as I said before, I 
hope the town of Wickham will never see.’’ 
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WEDDING-CAKE CUSTOMS. 


**\Jo wedding-cake, no future happiness,’’ 

runs an old saying, and so important was 
the cake in Scotland in olden times that the 
relatives of the bride, among the humbler 
classes, used to provide only this one dish, the 
guests contributing all other articles for the 
entertainment. The Home Science Magazine 
tells of some wedding-cake customs of past times. 


Through Aristophanes we learn that cakes 
were common at Grecian marri feasts as 
early as four centuries before Christ; while 
many from the later classics prove 
their emblematic importance. Of a Greek 
country wedding in our own times an eye- 
witness says: ‘“The manner of compounding 
the cake has descended from remote ages, as an 
inheritance. On one end of an immense knead- 
ing trough is a saddle occupied by a boy girded 
with a sword. At the other end stands a girl, 
whose tiny hands must be the first to stir the 
dough. It is finished by more expert workers. 
This odd rite indicates to the bride the advisa- 
bility of taking an interest in her household 
affairs, and to the bridegroom his duty of 
protecting the home.’ 

The bride of to-day who honors her guests 
by cutting the cake in their presence is follow- 
ing a fashion centuries old. Among exceptional 
instances in which this duty devolved upon 
some other person, a most curious example 
comes from antiquated parts of Spain. A huge 
pasty and a stiletto are placed conspicuously in 
the room where the bridal dance is to be held. 
Each guest is expected to cut a slit in the pie, 





and thrust in a coin. The newly married pair 

eat a little of it every day, hoarding the coins. 

Of this money-stuff pie, a bacteriologist would 

be tempted to ae ‘The marriage baked | 
meats will coldly furnish forth the funeral 

tables. ’’ 

At country weddings in certain districts in 
Ireland the priest, after blessing the cake, 
cuts it into small slices, which are placed on a 
large dish and the guests. Each 
takes a portion, and lays down in its stead a 
donation for the priest. ‘Thus does the cake 
uniquely and conveniently play the part of 
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The “Big Giant” 


Steam Engine. 


This is a 
Remarkable 
Engine. 


If the manufac- 
turer had made only 
10,000, its cost 
would have been 
not less than $3.00 
each. By making 
100,000 its cost Is 


reduced, and our 
readers get the 


benefit of a very 
low price. It is the 
best Engine for the 
money made. 
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Description. 


The cut does not 
show the full size 
of the Engine. It 
stands 11 inches 
high, and the Boiler, 
which is formed 
from heavy brass, 
is absolutely safe. 
It has a Safety Valve, Steam Whistle, and a finely fitted 
Water Gage which will indicate the amount of water in 
the Boiler. It has a large Balance Wheel and other 
necessary parts to make it the most powerful Steam 
Engine for toy machinery on the market. 
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The Fuel. 


It is an improvement over all former styles in that 
ordinary kerosene oil may be used as fuel instead of 
alcohol. The Engine can be run at full speed continu- 
ously for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. 
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The Young Engineer. 


Every boy ought to own one of these superb Engines. 
It will not only afford hours of pleasure, but will in many 
cases develop a taste for mechanical work and engineering. 

Toys, such as Machine Shops, Mills, Forges, etc., 
could very easily be made by the boys. They will thus 
enjoy both the making and the running of their ‘“ Plant.” 
Power can be transmitted to the Machine Shop or Mill 
through an attached pulley wheel, with a cord belt. 
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THE OFFER. 


The “Big Giant” Steam Engine given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cts. extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.00, postage and packing 35 cts. extra. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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best man,’’ in feeing the clergyman. 
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CONTINUOUS 


BUBBLE BLOWER. 





The greatest Bubble 
Blower éverinvented. 
Itre uires nodipping, 
one filling producing 
from 1000 to 1500 Bub- 
bles. From ten to fifty 














COLORADO 


The Gatiahetal country of health-giving, light, dry air 
and insp 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, 
or sport, abounding in ¢ 
places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inexpen- 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one night 
en route from Chicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other inte: printed 
matter about Colorado will be sent free to a 
yw W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger 

r 0. 





Bubbles can be in the 
air at one time. Can 
he carried inthe pock- 
et and always ready 
for use, giving a nev- 
er-ending source of 
innocent and health- 
ful amusement. Fills 
like a fountain pen. 





This Bubble Blower is a 
toy, 

Enjoyed by every Girl 
and Boy; 

Even Elders forget their 
troubles, 

Once they use it ‘‘Blowin’ 
Bubbies.”’ 





Will_be mailed to 
any address 4 y re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. in coin 
or postage-stam ps. 





"i = ddress, 
CONTINUOUS BUBBLE BLOWER COMPANY, 
40 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


Just before retiring half a tea- 
spoon in half a glass of water 
soothes the nerves, nourishes the 
body and gives refreshing sleep. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. I. 


ring scenery is the ideal place to spend your 





OME MOTHERS seem to take it for 

granted that babies must have just 

about so many ailments anyway, and there’s 
nothing to do but let them have it out. 

It isn’t so. Nine-tenths of all those ills 
that afflict a baby come from zmproper 
feeding, imperfect digestion, lack of nour- 
ishment, 

Mothers who bring up their babies on 


Ridge’s Food 


know what it is to have well, strong babies 
—a blessed comfort, not a dreadful care. 
TRY IT. 


Sold everywhere. The standby for 30 years. 
Send for Booklet and FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass, 














ldGrist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 























Free Booklet 


“How to Make 


SALADS ana 
Sandwiches” 


If your grocer sells Slade’s 
Salad Cream, he will be pleased 
to supply you; but, if not, send 
your address and that of your 
} grocer, and we will send you 
RY K yy a copy free of charge. 
N @ 
= ~SLADE’S Salad Cream, 
“the most delicious dressing known,” 


is free from oil and all chemicals. It is pure and 
healthful. For Booklet, address Dept. G. 


D. & L. Slade Co., Boston. 








NQ% 














ood hotels and boarding 


reons 
ic Man- 
-W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


fast ; ae a 

a greasy salve. eRs, 

ble compound that gives quick relief. 
ruggists everywhere, 15c—or we mail 


So easy to apply ; sticks 
A 


rice. 
instantly—prevents decay; removes 0 
odors. eal druggists, 1sc—or we mail it. 
C. & DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 














“NEVER-BURN" 


Roasters and 
Bakers, 

Bread Pans, 
Dripping Pans, 


The most durable 
and handsome 


pans made. 
The only pans 
that never burn. 
Sold by Hardware 
and House Fur- 

nishing stores. 
Insist on getting 


“NEVER-BURN” 
Write for FREE 
BOOKLET “A,” 
which tells about 
“NEVER-BURN™ 
Pans and our great 
baking outfit, to 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE BRONSON- 
WALTON CO., 
akers. 

















CLEANSING and 
DISINFECTING 


Are accomplished at one and the same time 
with Casot’s SuLPHO-NAPTHOL. Its use 
keeps the home in a sanitary condition 


SICK-ROOM. THE BATH. 
You cannot have Put a spoonful in 
a better disin- the bath and 
fectant, anti- you have the 
septic and de- next best thing 
odorant than to a Turkish 
cer bath. 


SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 

Trial bottle by 
mail @f us for 
Jive 2-ct. stamps. 


Sulpho- 
Napthol Soap 
ir toilet and 
shampoo, 25. 
a cake of drug- 
gistsor by mail 























TESTIMONIALS. 


A Birthday Cift. 


The New Coaae Sewing Machine, 
which was a birthday present to my wife, 
is a perpetual source of pleasure to her. 
Indeed, it is a surprise that so perfect a 
piece of mechanism can be sold for so little 
money.— 8. W. Smith, Denison, ‘Texas. 


A Dressmaker’s Report. 


Last September I ordered a New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine for my mother. 
She says: ‘‘I am perfectly satisfied with 
the machine, and consider it just as good 
as any of the higher-priced machines.’’ 
She is a dressmaker and has had much 
experience with machines.— Mrs. R. A. 
Hope, Roseville, Illinois. 


Made No Mistake. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is a beautiful machine, and is especially 
to be commended for its simplicity. tt 
does beautiful work, is easily understood, 
and runs lightly. In fact, there is no 
more desirable machine in the market. 
My wife feels that we made no mistake 
in paying the New Companion.— Rev. 
Andrew Thomson Wolff, York, Nebraska. 


A Genuine Surprise. 


We received the New Companion Sewing 
Machine last week. It is a genuine sur- 
prise. It far exceeds in appearance what 
we expected, and the work done by it has 
been of the highest order. I have never 
seen a piece of machinery that would do 
the work that it does and use fewer parts. 
To say that we are pleased with it is 
expressing it very mildly.—D. J. Schaefer, 
Dresden, Ohio. 


A Delighted Dressmaker. 


I am delighted with the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. It does excellent work 
and is all that could be desired. Having 
been a dressinaker for several years, I feel 
I am competent to say that the New Com- 
panion is equal in finish, work and dura- 
bility to any $45 machine I ever used. 
— Carrie R. French, Omaha, Nebraska: 











If you would know more of this superb 
Machine, send for a Descriptive Book- 
let and Samples of Sewing — FREE 
FOR THE ASKING. * 4% B BH 


SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 
SELF-SETTING NEEDLE. 
TENSION LIBERATOR. 
LOOSE WHEEL. 

AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER. 
TWIN SPOOL HOLDER. 
POSITIVE DOUBLE FEED. 
HIGHEST GRADE MATERIAL. 
FIRST-CLASS WORKMANSHIP. 
DOUBLE LOCK STITCH. 
AUTOMATIC TENSION. 
LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
STITCH REGULATOR. 
QUARTERED OAK. 

BALL BEARINGS. 

SEVEN DRAWERS. 

DOUBLE LIFT. 

THREAD CUTTER. 


We Pay the 
Freight. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of 
either Oak or Black Walnut. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers, 
S 


$19.00. 









No. 2, Drop Head, Quartered Oak, Swell Front, $21.75. 


STYLE 2. 


Drop Head, Seven Drawers, $21.75. 
TYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, FREIGHT PAID, at 
any freight office in New England. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 






































